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POINT-OF-SALE 


DISPLAYS 


Magazines, newspapers, bill boards and radio have 
done their job. 


The public knows your product. Sales resistance is 
reduced. 


But - - the clerk behind the counter is there to supply 
what the customers ask for - - not to push your product. 


That’s where Brunhoff service clinches the advertising. 
It singles out your product for preferred attention. 
It converts acceptance into demand. 


It moves your goods from shelves and stock room and 
from under the counter into the hands of the consumer. 


Brunhoff service supplements that of the agency. It 
coordinates with that of the sales manager. 


Point-of-sale Merchandising suggestions submitted 
without charge or obligation. Correspondence invited. 


THE BRUNHOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


YORK & FREEMAN CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Creators of Point-of-Sale Displays 


Merchandising Devices and Mechanical Specialties 
in Metal, Glass and Wood 
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It TAKES more than “reader inter- 
est” to give a publication a real 
hold on the public mind, and a real 
part in our national life. It takes 
reader influence — in terms of re- 
sultant decision, plan and action. 

No other magazine is like The 
Literary Digest editorially in its 
presentation of significant facts and 
expert opinion — and no other is 
like it in having the close reading 
of a large part of our solid citizenry 
every week in the year. 

Think what that means from now 
on through the dance of 1932! 
Every seven days, the necessary 
news of this most telling political 
and economic struggle of the cen- 
tury. Every seven days an active 
effect on the life of a people. 

The Digest itself has been mak- 
ing history, with its 20,000,000 
ballot poll on prohibition — re- 
ported through the mails, by car 
cards, in publication advertising, 
over the air and in its own pages. 
Another great poll on presidential 
candidates will rage this summer. 


THE. 


No wonder people need, buy, use 
The Digest, with fifty-two feature 
issues a year! Its current value is 
suggested by the largest reader 
revenue of all magazines and by the 
highest renewal percentage among 
large circulation magazines. 

And no wonder The Digest picks 
out for its consuming public so 
many more readers in the business 
and professional classes! These 
careful minds buy it because its 
news is true, crisp, complete, un- 
biased. Its concern is realities. 


LITERARY 


FEATURE ISSUES 
A YEAR! 


Advertisers are feeling the 
impetus of accelerating reader 
influence. They report — “900 
inquiries from the last Digest ad,” 
“Breaking all records on the cost- 
per-inquiry basis,” “Immediate re- 
turn,” “Higher value than ever as 
an advertising investment,” “First 
in efficiency,” etc., etc., etc. There 
are good reasons why this is an 
essential advertising medium for 
June and July — and thereafter. 

Every week that slips by writes 
off another lost chance to employ 
The Digest’s new power! Get the 
facts—start your summer drive now. 


Quantity — 1,400,000 average guar- 
anteed — “or rebate.” 

Quality — Readers self-selected by 
active interest in realities. 

Economy — Rates reduced 25%, to 
less than $2 per page per 1000. 
Class circulation at mass costs. 


(A feature of The Digest’s service 

is its high speed in delivering your 

selling message — only eight days 
from press to home.) 


DIGEST 


Sounding-board of American opinion 
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The 
W ordworker 


Just 
plethora of prestidigitators who make 
much of their ability to lift white rab- 
bits out of black hats. 


now Business suffers from a 


They talk a mean miracle, these chaps 
who promise to move Heaven and 
earth in the interests of whatever you 
may have to sell. Maybe they can turn 
the trick. 
| make no wild promises: per- 


But | just can't work that 
way. 
form no miracles. Haven't even a 


magic wand to wave. 


But for 15 years | have been success- 


fully merchandising by mail; develop- | 


ing sound plans to market profitably | 


é variety of merchandise ranging | 
from millinery to motor trucks. Per- | 
haps | could help you. Let's talk i 


over, 


ls your collection system tuned to the | 


times? This business depression is forc- 
ing a new technique in making collec- 
tions. Those who do not change their 
tactics are in for a tough time. May 
| have a look at your collection letters? 
| might have some constructive sugges- 
tions. 


Now that political pots are beginning 
to simmer in this Presidential Year, | 
think your salesmen might be in- 
terested in my little book, "Don't Let 
the Elephant and Donkey Get Your 
Goat." We have tried to pack it 
full of inspiration and information to 
meet the present-day situation. Price, 
fifteen cents a copy. Better order for 
your sales force now, while the topic is 
timely. 


MAXWELL DROKE 


P. O. Box 611 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


BY WALTER MANN 


A. A. A. A. Philadelphia 
Newspaper Survey 


In this seventh city to be analyzed by 
the A. A. A. A., readers of Philadelphia 
newspapers are analyzed by income groups 
and amount of overlapping in circulations, 
in the Philadelphia Newspaper Reader Sur- 
vey just published by the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 

According to Stewart Mims, chairman 
of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies’ Committee on Research, several 
new features are included in this survey, 
although in the main its method and form 
are similar to the New York, Detroit, 
Washington, Boston, St. Louis and Buffalo 
surveys which preceded it. For the first 
time, net coverage is shown for all com- 
binations of three daily papers and for the 
three Sunday papers. 

The tables showing overlapping by pairs 
of newspapers have been enlarged, giving 
both the total coverage and net coverage 
of each pair. 

The following classes of families in the 
combined urban and suburban areas are 
analyzed by income groups: (1) Non- 
newspaper reading families; (2) Families 
reading foreign language papers only; (3) 
Those reading English language papers 
other than Philadelphia papers. 

The report also shows the distribution of 
interviews by districts and communities. 

Publishers of all English language news- 
papers in Philadelphia (The Bulletin, 
News, Curtis-Martin Group—Inguirer, Pub- 
lic Ledger and Evening Ledger—and Rec- 
ord) were invited to participate in the 
survey in accordance with the established 
policy of the Four A’s. 

The Bulletin and the Curtis-Martin 
Group alone accepted and agreed to par- 
ticipate in the cost. 

In accordance with the Association’s 
usual policy copies will be made available 
at ten dollars ($10) each to all who can 
properly use them. Write A. A. A. A.,* 
420 Lexington Avenue. New York City. 


Telephone Interviews 


Telephone interviews. 
and disadvantages. When to use them and 
when not to. These and other worthwhile 
questions are discussed in careful detail in 
a little 8-page polygraphed pamphlet 
headed “Interviewing by Telephone” and 
published over the signature of the Arnold 
Research Service of New York City. In a 
belief that surveys “like many other things 
at present” (including possibly sales and 
advertising, government, marriage, mayhem 
and murder?) should be so planned as to 
give (Hear! Hear!) a maximum amount 
of return for a minimum cost. The Arnold 


Their advantages 


*A. A. A. A. Philadelphia Newspaper 
Reader Survey, similar to those already 
made in New York, Detroit, Washington, 
Boston, St. Louis and Buffalo—$10.00. 
Write American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


Research Service (P. Arnold, Prop.) has 
been experimenting with certain ways of 
reducing the cost of obtaining information 
from the field. 
After considerable 
experience it was 
decided that the use 
of the telephone in 
interviewing offers 
an excellent possi- 
bility, #f its limita- 
tions and its best 
uses are clearly un- 
derstood. The pam- 
phlet in question un- 
dertakes to explain 
when telephone in- 
terviews should anc 
should not be used 
and suggests numer- 


Pirie MacDonald 
Walter Mann 


ous ways by which telephone interviews 


may be useful. They should be used 
(says the pamphlet) (1) Where the in- 
formation to be obtained is fairly limited. 
(2) Where the cost is an important factor. 
(3) Where widespread and_ unclassified 
(not too sharply defined) interviews are 
desired. (4) Where classification by type 
of neighborhood alone is necessary. (5) In 
reaching selected groups of names, such as: 
Individual magazine subscribers; known 
purchasers of certain products; automobile 
owners from lists; certain classes of busi- 
ness people where lists are available; cer- 
tain types of stores. (6) Where a great 
many interviews must be made within a 
very limited Jength of time (as during the 
course of a given radio program, or when 

widespread, quick checkup is desired.) 
(7) Where definite facts alone are neces- 
sary. (8) Where housewives alone are to 
be interviewed. (9) Where business men 
must be reached at the office or where men 
must be reached at home. (10) As a check 
on radio programs heard and preferred. 
(11) In preference to mail questionnaires 
because the number of returns and the cost 
per return, the time to be consumed, and 
the type of neighborhood, can all be con- 
trolled. The cost is rarely greater than 
mail and may be very much less. 

They should not be used (1) When the 
information to be obtained must be classi- 
fied as to: Buying Power; Rental Value; 
Income; Age; Nationality; Intelligence, etc ; 
(2) When observation is an important 
factor. (3) When the questionnaire is 
lengthy or the information desired is ex- 
tensive, there is little advantage in cost and 
results are definitely less accurate. (4) 
When an analysis of attitude is desirable. 
(5) When the comment and interpretation 
of the answers vitally affect the results. 
(6) When a discussion of new uses, criti- 
cisms, appeal, etc., is desirable. (7) When 
the interviewer's intelligence and training 
must evaluate and correct the answers and 
discard the palpably questionable or false. 

Additional data and sample questionnaire 
as well as tabulating forms are also given 
in this useful little pamphlet. Copies may 
be secured by writing to SOS, who will 
gladly pass these requests on to P. Arnold, 
Prop., or will see that anonymity is pre- 
served—if so desired. 
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Following the rate reduction of True Story last 
October, an investigation of True Story homes 
was conducted by the William C. Keenan Com- 
pany to determine why the families who had reg- 
ularly purchased True Story in 1931 had dis- 
continued buying the magazine. 

The results of this investigation indicate that 
342,000 (17%) former regular buyers no longer 
buy True Story. They stopped buying True Story 
because of unemployment and lack of purchas- 
ing power or rigid voluntary economy. They are 
no longer willing or able to spend money for a news- 
stand magazine or for any other merchandise which is 
not absolutely necessary for existence. 

These families are out of our market and your 
market too. Stop for a moment and consider 
what would have happened if these 342,000 fam- 
ilies had been subscribers instead of newsstand 
buyers. 

If these 342,000 families had subscribed to 
True Story last year they would still be receiving 
the magazine regularly today even though they 
have no purchasing power and are of no value to 
you as an advertiser. Our rates would have re- 
mained the same. We would be asking advertisers to 
pay for circulation which was good last year but is 
worthless at the present time. 

Briefly, that is the essential difference between 
newsstand and subscription circulation. News- 
stand sale reassembles a market of readers every 


* 


NEWSSTAND 
THE 


SuPPOSE 
THESE 242,000 
NEWSSTAND BUYERS 
had been subscribers?! 


SALE 
POCKET-BOOK 
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month depending entirely upon desire for the 
magazine, available money and a willingness to 
spend. Families stop buying newsstand maga- 
zines simultaneously with unemployment or cur- 
tailment of expenditures. You pay nothing extra 
for this protection which assures you of reaching 
families who are not only able to buy your mer- 
chandise but are also favorably inclined to spend. 

Subscription circulation is founded on an en- 
tirely different premise. Subscribers buy a magazine 

for a long term period ranging from six months to three 
years. During this period they receive the maga- 
zine regularly by mail regardless of reader inter- 
est, buying power, unemployment or voluntary 
economy. 

Subscriber families were buying families when 
the subscription was bought. [f your advertising is 
to be profitable in subscription magazines they must con- 
tinue to be buying families. But family finance is a 
fickle thing. Those who buy this month may be 
broke next month. If these families are out of the 
buying market the newsstand magazine elimi- 
nates them for you immediately—subscription 
circulation lacks this flexibility of selection. 

Since 1925 True Story has had—and still has— 
the largest newsstand sale of any magazine at 
any price. But quality is not sacrificed for quantity. 
The True Story Keenan Newsstand Study indi- 
cates that 98% of these True Story newsstand 
readers are gainfully employed. 
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BENNINGTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Vermont’s ability to purchase your 
goods is founded upon a stable income 
arising from the balanced diversifica- 
tion of industry and farming. Its low 
marketing costs are the natural result 
of its trading habits— . . . farm and 
town population both buying through 
six major marketing centers. 


Coverage, complete and low in cost, 
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VERMONT 


YOUR FIRST GOAL 
IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


is easily accomplished through the 
media of the Vermont Allied Dailies. 
Each member paper holds the confi- 
dence and acceptance of retailers and 
consumers alike in its own center, the 
group offering a state-wide coverage. 


Any one of the publications listed 
below will be glad to furnish detailed 
information upon request. 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


BARRE TIMES 
BRATTLEBORO REFORMER 
RUTLAND HERALD 


BENNINGTON BANNER 
BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 
ST. JOHNSBURY CALEDONIAN-RECORD 
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Contagious, and Usually Fatal 


I have just been talking with a chap 
who is going to make a million dollars in 
the mail-order business. It’s a push-over. He 
told me so himself. When I had examined 
his set-up, and looked a bit into produc- 
tion costs, I told him very firmly that his 
profit margin was away too low. He smiled 
condescendingly, and informed me that that 
was the big idea. 
“We'll make it up 
on volume!”’ he said 
brightly. 

The only appro- 
priate answer to that 
one is “Oh yeah?” 
This volume craze is 
an affliction that is 
in no way confined 
to the mail-order 
gentry. Everybody 
has it. But has any- 
one sat down to 
figure out calmly 
just how much more 
business we'll have 
to book in order to 
make up for those 
normal profits we have so serenely passed 
up? And how much is it going to cost us 
to force these surplus stocks upon a world 
that is suffering from anaemia-of-the-pocket- 
book, anyway ? 

The plain truth is that we are all as 
volume-crazy as the old lady who bought 
eggs at a penny apiece and sold them at 
twelve cents a dozen. When someone 
gently remonstrated that she could not hope 
to realize a profit on that basis, the old 
lady smiled serenely, and replied, ‘Oh, yes! 
Just look at the volume of business I am 
doing!" To which the merchant smiles 
indulgently. “What a silly idea!” he says. 
And launches another Stupendous, Stagger- 
ing, Sensational Sale! 

Somehow or other, we must get over 
this cockeyed notion that nothing, multi- 
plied by a million, mysteriously becomes a 
hell of a lot of money. 


Maxwell Droke 


*Way for the Dutch! 


“Perhaps,” writes Joh. G. de Bruin, of 
Verkoop-Organisatie Kantoor, Rotterdam, 
“Perhaps will the following sales-idea the 
readers of your journal interest.” 

Our knowledge of Mr. de Bruin’s native 
tongue being what it is, we have not quite 
figured out, as we go to press, whether 
the campaign in question seeks to exploit 
a portable bathtub or one of those handy 
ten-in-one tools for the kitchen. But, at 
any rate, it is interesting to observe that 
Verkoop-Organisatie Kantoor has adopted 
the American procedure of offering dealer 
electros, illustrated letterheads, etc. Even 
the American high-pressure technic has been 
adopted. As Mr. de Bruin explains: 

“We called special attention to the fact 
that it would be dangerous for them to 
hesitate, as in that case other more pushing 
retailers would try to entice away their 
customers by the sale of our product, which 
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customers would then purchase other ar- 
ticles from them as well.’ That's “Do It 
Now!” in Dutch. 


Ethical? Interesting, too 


One of my correspondents sends me the 
following letter which he recently received 
from an ethical dental practitioner of good 
standing. This, coupled with the fact that 
dentists are conducting a cooperative news- 
paper advertising campaign, along educa- 
tional lines, in a number of cities, would 
seem to indicate a breakdown in the old- 
time professional reserve. Five years ago, 
I imagine, no dentist would have cared, or 
dared, to address a patient in this manner. 
“Dear Mr. 
“Time certainly has a way of slipping up 
on us, hasn't it? Who would have imagined 
that eight months had passed since you 
were in for a ‘check-up’ on the condition 
of your teeth? 

“In a way, this is good news; it tells me 
that you have been having no acute trouble 
with your teeth. But some of our worst 
dental afflictions, you know, leave no trace— 
not an ache or a pain; often not even a 
cavity to tell the tale. Many physical ail- 
ments may be traced right back to neglect 
of your teeth. Only a careful examination 
can detect a hidden abscess or some other 
disease-breeding condition. 
“Of course your teeth may be perfectly 
sound, and your mouth in healthy condition. 
In that case, I'll quickly send you on your 
way with the satisfaction of knowing that 
you are in sound shape. But if there 7: 
trouble, let’s correct it mow before it has a 
chance to endanger your health and cost 
you a great deal of money. 
“Why not telephone me one day this week 
(the number as. sss. cn. ) and suggest a 
convenient time to drop in for an examina- 
tion? I'll be looking for you! 

“Sincerely,” 


The Editorial Penitent .. . 


Miss I. B. writes to chide me, very 
properly, for comparing two letters in a 
recent department, and inferring that exam- 
ple “A” was “the strongest of the two.” 
Strong, stronger, strongest. . . . I'll try to 
remember next time. But, Miss B., pray 
do not lay the blame upon my secretary. 
That gal has enough trials and tribulations 
without this added affliction. I pound out 
the copy for this department on my trusty 
portable, and am solely responsible for er- 
rors, grammatical or otherwise. Since there 
is nothing in the contract making it com- 
pulsory for her to do so, I strongly suspect 
that my secretary does not even read the 
page in printed form! 


. .. Continues to Apologize 


And while I am on bended knee, I might 
as well go ahead and apologize to Mr. H. 
L. Hamilton, advertising manager of West- 
ern Union. It is difficult for one of my 
advanced years and rheumatic tendencies to 
be getting up and down all the time. It 
seems I was all wrong here a while back 
when I said (on authority of the public 
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prints) that Western Union was to make a 
wholesale distribution of telegrams for Buick. 
They weren't telegrams at all! “We de- 
livered by Western Union messenger,’’ says 
Mr. Hamilton, ‘a piece of printed matte: 
for the Buick Motor Company. Neither the 
color nor layout marks it as a telegram.” 
And that is distinctly that . . . Miss B., 
meet Mr. H. And now will you two 
youngsters give an old man a lift, back to 
a more dignified posture? Alleyoop! 


It’s Dam’ Presumption, Sir 


I have just received a letter from Lester. 
I do not know the gent from a side of sole- 
leather, but he signs his letter in that intt- 
mate, “homefolksey’” fashion. Moreover, 
he addresses me as ‘Dear Friend’’: 
“I say ‘friend’’’ (writes Lester) “because 
I believe you are my friend, and will wish 
me well in the opening of my Motor Serv- 
ice. Perhaps—and may I hope that you 
will contribute to the success of this new 
business undertaking by letting me give 
your car—regularly—whatever service tt 
may need.” 

Mr. Hoosis to you, bo! And why should 
1? 


New Yorkers: Skip, Please 


From W. E. Kier, who treks with James 
Gray, the metropolitan lettersmith, comes 4 
missive of uncommon interest: 

“IT had a peculiar idea about New Yorkers 
when I first came here. 

“I told my wife that the average New 
York business man could pose for ‘The 
Great Stone Face’—and get paid for it. 
“But I was wrong. 

“They wear a mask. Sort of veneer. 
They put it on right after they kiss the wite 
good-bye in the morning, and all day long 
they dare anyone to penetrate it.” 

Recalling our own experiences in trying 
to get to some of these inaccessible New 
Yorkers, we assume that he has reference 
to the Face on the Barred-Room Floor. 
Mr. Kier’s moral, we hasten to add, is that 
the mask 7s penetrable. ‘Neath that coat of 
veneer is a reg'lar Middle Western guy, 
who counts his friends by the hundred— 
and his golf score a trifle more cautiously 


“Mail-Order Magnetism” 


“Tt lacks ‘mail-order magnetism’,” I told 
a young correspondent who asked what was 
wrong with his sales letter. 

“What's that,” he inquired, ‘and where 
can I find it?” 

Well, I had to confess that I don’t know 
what it is, nor where to find it. It has to 
find you. ‘Mail-order magnetism’ is the 
elusive something that leads a reader on 
from paragraph to paragraph—right down 
to the dotted line. 


No Silver Oratory, Either 


Remember, the next stated meeting will 
be held in this same hall, on July first 
Come one, come all. And bring along your 
letters for constructive criticism. No silver 
offering will be taken. 
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Long Distance 


Service so 


“QUICK communication between head offices, branch 
offices and the trade is perhaps the most important 
thing in the industry,” says a leading miller. The 
widespread use of Long Distance and private line 
Teletypewriter Service is evidence of their great 
value. 

The secretary of a large milling company says: 
“We are heavy users of Long Distance in all depart- 
ments ... in the buying of grain, the selling of our 
products, and in executive and promotional work.” 
Another executive declares: “I think it safe to say 
that between 65 and 75 per cent of all of our sales 
are made over the telephone.” Still a third says: 
“Telephone service simplifies all merchandising 
operations, because it places our branch office 
managers, salesmen and customers on the same 
footing as though they were located just a few 
blocks up the street.” 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 


COMMUNIC 


THE MILLING 


That’s why leading companies use 
Telephone and 
Private Line Teletypewriter 


extensively 


SPEE D 


ATIoOon 


INDUSTRY 


Three milling companies control the operations 
of their mills, elevators and branch offices by con- 
necting strategic points with private line Teletype- 
writer Service — typing by wire. General Mills, 
Inc., links offices in Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Wichita Falls, Wichita, Oklahoma City, Buffalo, 
and New York. Pillsbury Flour Mills Company con- 
nects its offices in Minneapolis, Buffalo, and New 
York. Commander Larabee Corporation connects 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and North Kansas City. 

Teletypewriters are used by the companies for 
transmitting sales information, orders, shipping 
instructions, production data, executive messages, 
accounting and credit details, other vital matters. 


These modern Bell System services can be cus- 
tom-fitted to the needs of any business. Let a tele- 
phone representative show how they can help your 
company speed operations and cut costs. 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 


Y 


fh 
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The discriminating New York woman reads the Woman’s Page of The 
Sun because it so completely covers all her interests. She finds there, 
timely information and interesting, helpful features on a wide variety 
of subjects that are close to her heart and mind. 


She finds aid in solving her home problems through articles written 
by experts on interior decorations, the care of children, and other mat- 
ters which contribute to the appearance of the home and the comfort 
of the family. She likes the illustrated fashion articles because she 
knows they are authentic and up-to-date. And if, like many women 
of today, she is looking for a career she finds many stimulating sugges- 
tions in the stories of successful women which are so often featured on 
the Woman’s Page. The modern woman has widened her horizon. 
Her activities extend to many phases of social, political and business 
life. And The Sun reports all these interests with equal thoroughness 

. The Woman’s Page is one of the reasons for The Sun’s popularity 
among women and for its strength in those classifications of advertising 
that appeal particularly to women. 


Ohe 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending June 15, 1932: 


e e e Better news from Washington offsets the unen- 
couraging statistics of production and consumption in the 
early part of June sufficiently to aid a recovery in the secur- 
ity market and to give a widespread feeling of slightly 
more confidence. 


e e@ e The formation of the so-called “Bond Pool” 
is doubly interesting because the sponsors admit frankly 
that in buying securities they expect to make a profit. Any- 
body who thinks he can make a profit gets on the front 
page of newspapers these days. 


The Irving Fisher All-Com- 

modity Index dropped to a 
Barometers new ie of 60.2 4 the last 

fortnight and has held at that 
point for two successive weeks. The Fisher Index of Busi- 
ness Conditions stands at approximately 60 per cent of 
normal—a figure which is confirmed in the SALES MANAGE- 
MENT Index of Bank Debits published in the issue of 
June 1. 


e @ e Freight car loadings, after declining for five 
weeks, turned up in the week ending May 28, with a gain 
of 5,000 cars. During the decline consumer goods, as rep- 
resented by miscellaneous and l.c.]. shipments, remained 
fairly steady. 


@ e@ e Steel activity the last week in May reached the 
highest rates since March, but early in June slumped off 
again to around 21 per cent of capacity. 


e e e Automobile output for the first four months of 
the year totaled 503,734 units against 1,005,132 in the 
corresponding period in 1931. 


@ e e Farm cash income from the major commodities 
improved in April in every item except cotton and poultry, 
and showed an 8 per cent increase over March instead of 
the 3 per cent seasonal decline of normal years. 


e e@ e. Bradstreet’s Index of Commercial Failures now 
stands at 143.6 (1928 to 1930 equals 100) compared with 
a high this year of 160. 


e e e Bank clearings in the forty-seven largest cities 
during the week ending June 1 decreased 0.1 per cent 
from the preceding week and 63.9 per cent from the same 
week last year. 


e e e Electrical output, compared with normal, is 
making a slightly better showing than in May and Brad- 
street’s index stands at 89.2 per cent of the 1928-19390 
average. 


@ @ e@ The determination by the Canadian wheat grow- 
ers pool to sell its wheat regardless of prices caused the 
wheat markets of this country and Canada to lose all of 
the gains they had made during the last half of May. 
Cotton sold at the lowest price in 75 yeare ind corn fike- 
wise fell to new low levels. 
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Neither bank clearings 
“ 2 nor bank debits have 
Financial Skies shown any appreciable 
gain in the fortnight, 
with the exception of New York City, where the greater 
activity in securities markets accounts for the upward trend. 
For the week ending May 28 bank debits outside New 
York City were lower than at any time in recent months 
and the index number compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce was at 58.8, as compared with 66.6 for the preced- 
ing week and 89.9 a year ago. 


@ e@ e The decline in the securities market during May 
was perhaps the most severe yet experienced, with a precipi- 
tant drop of 23 per cent. On June 1, last year, the open 
market value of stock listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change stood at 42 billion dollars, and on June 1, this 
year, the quoted values were 15 billion. The market 
rallied the first week of June but then grew discouraged. 


@ e@ e But hope springs eternal and the number of 
new corporations formed in the state of New York in 
May was 2,134 as against 2,133 in the same month last 
year. For the first five months of the year there has been 
an increase of nine new incorporations as compared with 
the same period last year. 


With the new excise taxes go- 

: ing into effect on June 26 

Generalship pi companies are Laced to 

beat the gun. For example, 

the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company has sharply advanced its 

production schedule and its plant at Cumberland, Mary- 

land, is running sixteen hours a day, seven days a week. 

Shipments a week ago Saturday totaled 17,000 tires or 
about 7,000 units above the previous high record. 


@ e@ e The employe sales campaign of Westinghouse 
resulted in a volume of $1,000,000 in May and has been 
continued through June. 


e e e Eight hundred stores of the Kroger chain started 
to handle motor oil last week. This is the only automobile 
product or accessory now being sold. It looks as though 
they were now trying to compete with drug stores. 


@ @ e Many keen observers believe that a big industry 
of the future will be air conditioning. The Holland Fur- 
nace Company is one of a number of old-established organ- 
izations to go into this business and their product, placed 
on the market early in January, is installed now in 3,000 
buildings. Since air conditioners serve as well in summer 
as in winter, the companies in the field do not experience 
any appreciable seasonal variations. 


e ee the 20th Century Limited will be the first of 
the New York Central trains to be pre-cooled this sum- 
mer. The system will reduce the temperature of cars stand- 
ing in the station to at least 10 degrees below the outside 
temperature. 


Latest reports on sales from 
Federal Reserve Districts 
show an encouraging up- 
turn—a seasonal rise, but 
of less than normal proportion. For example: 


Sales Curves 


e e e Boston—--Department store sales were a shade 
better and compare favorably with a year ago after making 
allowance for the difference in prices. New construction 
contracts for the week ending May 31 were distinctly above 
the average of preceding weeks this year. The largest 
freight train ever to be moved out of Fall River—113 cars 
—was dispatched a week ago Thursday. 


ee e New York—The first week in June brought a 
general uplift in merchandising, and in all markets except 
those relating to the building industry and luxuries there 
was a better outlook. Automobile sales were up to last 
year’s volume. 


e e e Philadelphia — May construction contracts 
showed a gain over April and operating time increased 
18 per cent. A local bank puts Philadelphia business activ- 
ity at 55 per cent of the 1928 average. 


e e e Rrhmond—Customs receipts in the Virginia 
district for May were $166,000 greater than in the same 
1931 month—-largely a reflection of the almost depression- 
proof tobacco industry. 


© e e Atlanta—Continued gains in department store 
sales characterize the fortnight, with volume in many stores 
comparing favorably with a year ago. Wholesale trade 
also shows substantial improvement and is greatly above 
the average of the first four months. 


e e e Dallas—Whaolesale and retail trade show little 
change, but there has been a rather extraordinary increase 
of small manufacturing enterprises. The oil industry con- 
tinues to show signs of marked recovery. 


ee e Chicago--Retail trade in the fortnight made 
the best showing in recent weeks but volume is far behind 
last year. The steel industry is averaging 20 per cent of 
capacity. Sales of mew cars are 50 per cent below last year. 
Building activity is 60 per cent below last year. 


e@ e e St. Louis—Retail sales are far below expecta- 
tions, but turned up in the first week of June. There ts 
a slight betterment in the shoe industry. 


@ e « Minneapolis—Despite continued low prices for 
farm products, there is a feeling of greater confidence in 
this district. 


@ @ e Cleveland—tThe steel, automotive and automo 
tive parts industries are more cheerful as Ford gets into 
quantity production. 


©@ e e Kansas City—A slight increase in building ac- 
tivity has improved conditions in Kansas City and Omaha, 
and the Oklahoma cities report further improvement in 
the oil industry, with most companies making profits. 


e@ @ e San Francisco—There has been a marked de- 
crease in commercial failures and a greater feeling of con- 
fidence, which, however, has not as yet brought about any 
improvement in retail and wholesale trade. 
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e e@ e The average of sales of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany and Montgomery Ward & Company for May de- 
creased 24.1 per cent from a year ago; F. W. Woolworth 
sales declined 14.87 per cent, and W. T. Grant & Company 
were off 7.2 per cent. Kroger and First National, on the 
other hand, show increases. Many of the chain store sys- 
tems are weeding out the unprofitable stores. Montgomery 
Ward in May operated 60 fewer units than in May, last 


year. 
the year 1931 an in- 


Black and Red 
dicated loss of $53,- 


586,000 as compared to an indicated profit of $44,460,000 
in 1930. 


The Ford Motor 
Company showed for 


e e e An increase in traffic and not merely wage cuts 
and higher freight rates seems to be required for the rail- 
roads. The first eleven railroads to report April net oper- 
ating incomes show a decline of 18 per cent from last 
yeat—which is twice as bad a showing as they made in 
April. 


e @ e Speaking of railroads, if a man had sold 10 
shares of Santa Fe stock near the peak of 1929, he could 
now buy with it 900 shares in 90 companies whose stocks 
are listed on the big board. The deflation of security 
prices has brought net-quick-asset value per share in many 
cases substantially above the present market. In 1921 in- 
ventory glut was a common corporate evil. Today cash is 
increasingly a part of current assets. 


e ee lhe Harvard University analysis of department 
store sales and profits shows that the small stores fared very 
badly last year. Stores with sales under two million dollars 
a year had losses both on sales and net worth, while those 
with annual sales over ten million dollars made 1.9 per 
cent net on sales and 3.7 per cent on net worth. 


e e@ e With total volume of production and trade at 
40 per cent to 50 per cent below the level of three years 
ago, corporation earnings reports for the first quarter of 
1932 show little net profit after expenses and fixed 
charges. The total net profits of 293 industrial companies 
for the first quarter were less than one-fifth as large as in 
the corresponding months of 1931 and less than one-tenth 
as large as in 1930. 


Ever since the day when Samson 
* took two columns and_ brought 
Potpourri down the house, sieaines a 
one kind or another has played a 
big part in history and in recent years it has been regarded 
as a significant business index because it is a measure of 
confidence. F. H. Weston states that for the first time since 
1929 newspaper advertising has shown a slight upward 
trend, that in April classified advertising volume was dis- 
tinctly upward, and ‘‘This has been followed in a lesser 
degree by total advertising and if this index works in the 
future as it has in the past it indicates that there will be a 
slow but steady increase in total advertising volume.” 


e@ e e index value of farm real estate is now at 89 
per cent of .the pre-war level, which compares with 106 
per cent a year ago. Only the New England and Pacific 
States as a group show higher than pre-war values. 


q There was just enough grief in the retail drug business to 
give Myram Picker the notion that he'd like to get out of it. 
There were just enough kicks from the local doctors to put 
a damper on the tiny, though promising, beginnings of a 
proprietary medicine manufacturing business he started. And 
there was just enough stick-to-it-iveness in his make-up to 
urge him to pursue the idea of developing a really successful 
face powder—one product he had always wanted to own and 
sponsor. After a period of manufacturing household rem- 
edies, Mr. Picker organized a subsidiary to make cosmetics 
for other concerns to sell under their private labels—the 
business which, incidentally, furnished the money for him 
to invest in advertising his ZBT baby talcum—a_ product 
which is among the leaders in its field today. At one time 
he was running three businesses: the original retail drug 
store on 138th Street and Brown Place, in New York’s Bronx, 


The Crystal Chemical Company was 
born in the back room of this little 
drug store. 


the Crystal Chemical Company, and—an embroidery factory! 


“Outdoor Girl” turned out to be a “natural.” In some terri- 


tories, at least, it now ranks as a fourth best seller; nationally, 
it is probably not far behind that record. 


400% Increase in Sales 
uring the Depression 


HE years of the cur- 
rent depression have 
marked the most 
prosperous period our 
business has ever known. 

In 1928 we sold about 
625,000 packages of Out- 
door Girl beauty products. 
In 1931 the figures jumped 
to 15,175,000. In dollar 
volume this amounted to an 
increase of 400 per cent. 
Before we introduced the 
Outdoor Girl line the big- 
gest yearly increase we had 
ever enjoyed was 20 per 
cent. 

Because this period of 
rapid growth was brought 
about by a series of changes 
in sales policy—some of 
which were rather radical— 
1 believe our experience 
may be of considerable 
value to manufacturers in 
other fields. 

While I was still in the 
retail drug business (that 
was twenty years ago) I saw 
various opportunities to de- 


BY MYRAM PICKER 


President, Crystal Chemical Company. 
New York City 


Would you have had the nerve to raise 
prices just after the stock market 
crash of 1929? This is just one of 
the elements of the sales plan which 
brought Outdoor Girl through the 
last three years with the best sales 
record in its history. When sales began 
falling off rapidly after the market 
crash late in 1929, the company was 
forced to find a new sales strategy to 
hold old markets and develop new 
ones. How they did so is explained 
here by the company’s chief executive. 


ucts, in addition to a group 
of toilet goods items which 
we were manufacturing for 
other companies to sell 
under their own private 
labels. Our line leader, de- 
veloped in 1924, was ZBT 
baby talcum. 

Then our research chem- 
ists presented us with a 
new face powder—a powder 
with an olive oil base, the 
manufacturing process of 
which was so unusual that 
we succeeded in patenting 
it. Thus Outdoor Girl was 
born, and the first product 
in a line now numbering 34 
items. 

When we brought out 
Outdoor Girl powder we 
studied our competition 
carefully—from the import- 
ed French Powders down 
to private brand products 
being pushed on a local or 
sectional basis by small 
manufacturers or whole- 
salers. One thing struck us 
with great force: practically 


velop new products and preparations, 
and I gradually began to operate as a 
manufacturer. This activity marked 
the origin of the Crystal Chemical 
Company. Like so many other be- 
ginners in the manufacturing business, 
we began to make almost any product 
for which there was any demand at 


all—chemicals, incenses and pharma- 
ceuticals—without much regard for 
the actual size of the potential market 
for any one of those items, or its 
ultimate profit possibilities. 
Consequently, by 1926 we found 
ourselves with a line of some five or 


six hundred different kinds of prod- 
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all of them were using the same sales 
technique: they were trying to sell a 
commonplace product by ‘“‘ritzing” 
their prospects. They were all trying 
to sell the ‘‘Stuyvesants,” and hoping 
that the great human tendency to imi- 
tate would attract and sell the 
““Sweeneys.” 


C Most cosmetics manufacturers try to give their products as 
much French atmosphere as possible. Outdoor Girl deliberately 
chose to be different by being essentially American. 


We looked, on the streets, in the 
subways, into the office buildings, at 
the tens of thousands of young girls 
who constitute the mass market—the 
girls who, because of their youth, their 
mental attitude of freedom, their 
removal from conservation and stulti- 
fying tradition, were open to be sold 
anything new that had merit, that had 
appeal, and was within their price 
‘range. Practically every mother’s 
daughter there represented bought cos- 
metics in great quantity—why had 
they so long been neglected? There 
we saw our market. There we decided 
to avoid all “high hat’ sales appeal 
and pin our faith on response from 
the American flapper, to a message 
that would be directed straight to her. 

Practically all young American girls 
engage in some form of sport—or 
would like to. Realization of this fact 
suggested the name ‘Outdoor Girl.” 
This later led us into the problem of 
finding a way to broaden the adver- 
tising appeal to sustain sales in the 
winter and keep the product from 
being regarded strictly as a summer 
item—but we'll come to that later. 

Meanwhile we had initiated the first 
big change in our basic sales policy. 
We threw out all the “cats and dogs” 
in the line except ZBT and two or 


three other items that seemed to hold 
possibilities for the future, and began 
to specialize instead of scatter our 
efforts. Because we were not con- 
vinced that we could earn any sub- 
stantial growth through the continued 
manufacture of private label merchan- 
dise, we cut down our activities in this 
direction and started out to attain 
national acceptance of our own adver- 
tised brand names. Other changes, 
just as radical, were to come after the 
introduction of Outdoor Girl. 
Outdoor Girl (togged out in color- 
ful, unusual packages which played no 
small part in its success) was intro- 
duced in the New York market in 
1928. To the retailers at that time 
it was ‘just another face powder,” 
untried and unknown, and _ they 
couldn’t be expected to welcome it with 
any great enthusiasm—even though 
they knew us as the sponsors and 
manufacturers of one of the most suc- 
cessful baby powders. We finally 
induced 1,216 of them in the metro- 
politan area to stock it, with the un- 
derstanding that they could exchange 
it for ZBT if it didn’t sell. Within 
two weeks we distributed 250,000 
samples, in front of theatres, at the 
bathing beaches, in the shopping dis- 


tricts—any place where we could reach 
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mass womankind. Results were im- 
mediate. We achieved 90 per cent 
distribution in two weeks’ time. The 
day after we sampled Herald Square, 
one department store had 473 calls for 
Outdoor Girl. 

In 1929 we extended distribution 
and covered 86 cities with similar 
sampling campaigns and with inten- 
Sive newspaper  advertising—cities 
where the favorable standing of our 
leading product, ZBT, made it easier 
to gain a foothold. The sun tan 
vogue was at its height at this time, 
and this was the fashion tie-up and 
appeal used in our advertising copy. 

Then the stock market crash of that 
fall interrupted our progress, just as 
it did the growth and expansion of so 
many other companies. Our dealers 
were well stocked with our goods, and 
it became necessary for us to figure 
out some new strategy for maintaining 
sales, for stimulating new dealer in- 
terest, and for improving our immedi- 
ate financial position. 

To accomplish these objectives we 
resurrected a campaign idea that was 
twelve years old. A dozen years be- 
fore we had tried out, with some suc- 
cess, a selling scheme based on getting 
a year’s commitment from dealers. 
We decided to attempt the same plan 
again. 

Here, again, we made an important 
change in selling policy. We discon- 
tinued the plan through which we had 
been giving jobbers a discount of 15 
per cent with 16 2/3 per cent addi- 
tional to the retailer as free goods. 
Instead, we offered a 16 2/3 per cent 
discount in merchandise, direct to the 
dealer, with 5 per cent additional in 
goods at the end of the year, provided 
the dealer agreed to buy $100 worth 
or more of our goods and give us 
instalment notes or checks for time 
payments over a year’s period. This 
plan was not new or original, but 
under the conditions that obtained in 
the market at that time, it worked. 

One phase of our need was thus 
taken care of. The next question was, 
what can we do to stimulate some 
merchandising activity to keep stocks 
moving? 

You may remember that the ten- 
cent table furor broke out about this 
time in the drug trade. Believing that 
the distribution of some small size 
packages would help in moving stocks 
of the larger size the dealers had (the 
depression was well under way by this 
time, and general business was getting 
further and further ‘‘off’), and seeing 
an opportunity to tie up with the wide- 
spread discussion in the drug trade 
press, we decided to engineer a table 
deal of our own. Accordingly, we 
offered a 24-inch x 48-inch table, with 
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24 glass partitions, which would hold 
a quantity of 40 different ten-cent 
items, at a price of $14.40, with a 
quantity of ten-cent merchandise the 
profits on which, when sold, would 
pay for the table. 

Within thirty days we expanded the 
line from six to 27 items, and had the 
ten-cent sizes ready to deliver to re- 
tailers who bought the table deal. 

We had been watching and studying 
the market served by the big low- 
priced chains for some time. Now, 
with our new small size sales units, 
we had something to show them. We 
sold Woolworth. They agreed to stock 
six of the Outdoor Girl items in 107 
stores to test demand. It was the 
first complete line of cosmetics they 
had ever handled. 

Even the Woolworth cosmetics 
buyer expressed surprise at what hap- 
pened. It was actually true that on 
the first day the stocks were placed 
on the counters, some of the items 
were sold out before closing time. 
The success of the products through 
these channels quickly brought us na- 
tional distribution, and won _ other 
chains as outlets. 

Excellent merchandising cooperation 
on the part of Woolworth and other 
chains, plus chain store demonstra- 
tions, in key or “A” class stores during 
1931, and our greatly intensified ad- 
vertising, have developed this part of 
our market with exceptional rapidity. 
The store demonstrations drew big 
crowds—they were conducted by a crew 
of women especially trained by us. 

We have persistently framed our 
special sales drives with the idea of 
getting users of one of our products 
to sample and use other products in 
the Outdoor Girl line. Each season 
we feature one combination offer; this 
year it is a $1.00 packette containing 
a large size box of face powder, lip- 
stick and dry rouge—articles which, 
if bought separately, would retail at 
$1.70. These offers are closely tied 
up with the sampling plan. Each 
sample carries with it an insert which 
describes the special combination and 
sends the prospect to a dealer to claim 
it at the reduced price. 

I have mentioned that we have 
sought the sales and advertising appeal 
that is different. Our present cam- 
paign introducing three new Outdoor 
Girl perfumes is typical. We saw no 
reason why a woman should not want 
variety in perfumes as well as variety 
in other dress or toilet accessories— 
different odors for different occasions, 
different moods, or different costumes. 
So our introductory campaign presents 
three scents—one for morning use, 
one for the active hours of sport, 
and one for the more formal (and 
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@ Demonstrations conducted by trained saleswomen, held in Class 
A and “key” chain stores, played a big part in the sales expansion 
which took place during the summer of 1931. 


more romantic) hours of the evening. 


Since we first began to advertise 
Outdoor Girl we have broadened our 
advertising appeal considerably. The 
sun tan vogue having subsided after 
the summer of 1929, we stressed the 
olive oil theme in 1930, the effective- 
ness of this ingredient as a beauty aid, 
and so forth. When a survey indicat- 
ed that consumers were showing a 
tendency to regard the line as summer 
preparations, we laid out a winter 
campaign in which various “indoor” 
types of women were featured in the 
illustrations, and the appeal built 
around the achievement of “that 
radiant outdoor complexion” even in 
indoor life. Last winter we encour- 
aged the sale of more than one item 
in the line by promoting a ‘‘five-min- 
ute beauty treatment.” 

This year’s appropriation is the big- 
gest in our history, amounting to as 
much as our total sales in 1926 in the 
drug products division. It is being 
invested in more sampling, in mass 
distribution magazines, such as Tower 
Magazines and Modern Magazines, 
True Story, College Humor, etc., and 
in spot newspaper campaigns in the 
metropolitan centers where business 
conditions, and our own sales, are the 
best. Manufacturers in other fields 
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may find analysis of the comparative 
growth of our advertising appropria- 
tion with growth of sales volume, of 
interest—during the years of growth 
sales increased more rapidly than ad- 
vertising expenditures, while, during 
the temporary setback we experienced 
while we were organizing our own 
sales force to establish more direct 
contact with the trade, sales fell off 
to a lesser degree than the advertising. 

That setback taught us a number of 
lessons: first, that we couldn’t de- 
pend on jobbers or sales agents (who 
were a part of our sales picture at one 
time) to follow up and_ stimulate 
dealers to push and intelligently mer- 
chandise the product after initial 
stocks had been sold. Jobbers, es- 
pecially, cannot afford to do ‘‘mission- 
ary” work on the margin allowed them 
by most widely sold products, nor can 
they adequately service a cosmetic line, 
where there are so many items, and so 
many shades of powders, rouges, etc. 
We make our Olive Oil face powder 
and our Lightex powder (developed 
especially for women whose skins 
were naturally oily), for example, in 
eight different shades each. Hence, 
we sell a large share of our business 
direct. 

(Continued on page 308) 


New Products and 


New Policies Pulled 
Us Out of Red Ink 


BY & FRED CVs 


President, Johnson Educator Food Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


For years this company attempted to maintain a 
place in the market by tagging big competitors, 
making products similar to theirs, and servicing 
dealers along traditional lines. Then they threw all 
these out-moded policies overboard and developed 
a complete new marketing program. Within a year 
they were on the profit side of the ledger. Sales in 
1931 gained 18 per cent over 1930, and volume dur- 
ing the first 17 weeks of 1932 was 10 per cent over 
the same period of ?31. How they did it is told here. 


E waded into the depression 
in 1929 as did thousands of 
other companies. Change 


rescued us—change in prod- 
ucts, change in manufacturing, change 
in selling methods—change all along 
the line. 

Looking backward, I am convinced 
that, in our field at least, we could not 
have succeeded in beating the depres- 
sion in any other way. Any manufac- 
turer who hesitates today in synchro- 
nizing his organization and its efforts 
with the new, pitiless, high-speed tem- 
po of modern business can hardly hope 
to survive the next few years. 

Prompted by the sincere belief that 
the methods we applied can be adapted 
to manufacturing and merchandising 
in almost any field, I shall outline them 
here. But first let me enumerate some 
of the results we obtained, despite the 
fact that the company, as a compara- 
tively small manufacturer of crackers, 
biscuits and cookies, constantly faces 
the keenest of competition from huge 
concerns in the same field. 

The changes we made enabled the 
company to plant itself firmly on the 
black ink side of the ledger again in 
1930. And in 1931, when the new 


methods really began functioning, sales 
showed a gain of 18 per cent over the 
previous year, and earnings were 
$145,000 greater. Besides, we moved 
into the strongest strategic position we 
had ever held. 

Furthermore, the continuing good 
results indicate that we have just be- 
gun. Sales during the first seventeen 
weeks of 1932 were 10 per cent above 
those for the corresponding period of 
1931. Unit sales went steadily upward 
for the first three months of this year, 
amounting to 1,519,566 in January, 
1,845,226 in February and 2,631,467 
in March. 

Some of the other accomplishments 
were: Number of employes increased 
33 per cent in 1931 over 1930, even 
though surprising improvements were 
made in per man production. Plant 
machinery capacity increased 150 per 
cent in the same period. Sales of the 
first new product totaled more than 
8,000,000 packages within a year. 

Getting back to what we did and 
how we did it, we resolved first of all 
to change every unsound, out-of-date, 
predepression practice that was holding 
us back, for a thoroughly modernized 
method in pace with the new condi- 
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New and original biscuit specialties, 

such as “Bridge Dainties,”’ aroused 

a brand-new interest on the part of 
dealers. 


tions. And we determined td make 
every change in the shortest possible 
space of time consistent with construc- 
tive effort. 

One of the first and most important 
moves was to wake up to the fact that 
we were “following the leader.” In 
common with other concerns in the 
field we had allowed ourselves to fall 
into this habit. If the leading manu- 
facturer came out with a certain type 
of cracker we produced a similar kind, 
regardless of whether the prospects for 
marketing it were good, bad or in- 
different. If he inaugurated a new 
special service to dealers we followed 
suit, no matter whether the additional 
costs were justified. If he reduced 
prices, we did the same, more or less 
without heed of profit margins. He, 
in turn, followed a similar course as 
regards us. In a way he was really 
running our business and we were run- 
ning his. 

“What is the sense of all this mad 
scrambling for business, this ‘Keeping 
Up With the Joneses’, when the net 
result is that profits dwindle regard- 
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less of how much volume you do?” we 
asked ourselves. ‘Why have thou- 
sands of companies carried the prac- 
tice to a point where they are now 
operating on the basis: “The more we 
sell the more we lose’?” The only 
argument for the habit was an unsound 
one: ‘Everybody is doing it.” 

We quit ‘following the leader’’ then 
and there. Henceforth we would base 
our prices on what our products cost 
us, plus a reasonable profit. While 
we would make every effort to keep 
our prices as low as possible and be 
consistent with the times, we would 
base them on costs, not competitors’ 
prices or what we thought the trade 
would stand. 

We began to consider many other 
angles of the business from the view- 
point of constructive changes. Busi- 
ness history told us that companies 
which had emerged most successfully 
from previous depressions almost in- 
variably had put out new products that 
had stimulated sales. What could we 
do in this direction? Producing mere- 
ly new numbers would be futile. There 
were already too many crackers and 


“The ideas behind a 
product are more impor- 
tant in selling today than 
salesmen with powerful 
personalities.’—E. Fred 
Cullen. 


Johnson rode into a big 
market on the tide of the 
wide general interest in 
health foods, when they 
introduced “Hammered 
Wheat Thinsies”’ and 
other similar products. 


cookies. Only something startling, 
something that would go a long way 
in itself to create a new market, would 
have a chance. We set about to find 
such a product. 

At the time surplus wheat was very 
much in the public eye. The news- 
papers, the magazines, the radio— 
every medium talked about it. What 
an up-to-the-minute subject with which 
to hook up a product! My mind went 
back to fourteen years previously when 
I was serving on the Committee for 
the Conservation of Food. At the close 
of a talk I had given on wheat con- 
servation in a little town in New Mex- 
ico an old Indian woman laughingly 
had said: ‘‘First you white people tell 
us we should give up corn and eat 
wheat. Now you tell us we should 
give up wheat.’” She added: “You 
white people do other funny things. 
You break open the kernel of wheat 
and throw away the outside and whiten 
it and take away its life. Come, I will 
show you how we Indians prepare our 
wheat.” In the demonstration she 
pulverized the kernels of whole wheat 
by hammering them with one rock 
upon another. 

Hammered wheat! Hammered 
wheat! The thought persisted in re- 
turning to my mind again and again. 
Why not create a cracker of hammered 
wheat? It had never been done in the 
modern factory. With such a product, 
look at the things there would be to 
talk about! Unlike in milled wheat, 
the healthful bran would be retained, 
and so would essential oils. And don’t 


forget vitamines—the subject of the 
minute. 

But this was only the beginning. 
The thought chain continued that 
there must be a way to build a machine 
that would hammer the wheat right in 
our own factory. We could do away 
with milling costs, with the practice 
of “aging” the wheat flour for sev- 
eral months in storage; we could carty 
through other short cuts. Look at the 
advantages we would have in keeping 
down the costs of the product! 

With crude experimental equipment 
we made up some hammered wheat 
creackers. They tasted wonderful— 
better than our fondest hopes had an- 
ticipated. They were new, radically 
different. We seemed to have some- 
thing! 

Soon a machine that would hammer 
the wheat was a reality—produced in 
record time on a three-shift, night-and- 
day schedule. We developed the 
cracker and called it Hammered Wheat 
Thinsies. Now for marketing it! 

“Now that we have the product,” 
I argued with myself, “why should we 
wait to introduce it by the old, exas- 
peratingly slow methods? Why should 
we, for instance, wait several months 
while an advertising campaign was 
mapped out? Why should we continue 
to believe in these times of greatly in- 
creased speed that the lithographer 
needed at least ninety days to produce 
the required literature, labels, etc? 
Why should we be contented to wait 
weeks, perhaps months, for boxes in 

(Continued on page 314) 


HOUGH some fifty companies 

| are competing for the nation’s 

toilet tissue and tissue towel 

business, Scott Paper Company, 

Chester, Pennsylvania, is now getting 
more than one-fifth of the total. 

Though dollar volume decreased 
slightly due to price reductions of 
about 12 per cent, Scott Paper's sales 
in the first quarter of 1932 were 
almost 20,000 cases more—517,816 
against 498,370—than in same quarter 
of 1931. 

I do not profess to know any tricks 
of magic which have caused this 
growth. In fact, 1 do not think the 
company has gone very far—yet. 

What little growth we have made 
seems paltry indeed when we consider 
that Scott Paper Company has been in 
business for 54 years, and in all that 
time has built a volume which in 
our greatest year—1931—amounted to 
only 8,816,000 cases. When we note 
the tremendous growth of much 
younger concerns in other fields, we 
feel that we have made slow progress 
indeed during the last few years. 
When we think of the opportunity 
that there is before us, we cannot but 
view our accomplishments with a 
wholesome contempt. 

Our work is with the most com- 
monplace articles of consumption. In 
fact, these products were considered 
so commonplace that publications re- 
fused our advertising not so many 
years ago. We have tried to surround 
our products with practical idealism 
and romance; we have tried to pre- 
sent in our advertising the need for 
the exercise of care in the purchase of 
toilet tissues and tissue towels, and we 
have constantly worked to produce 
products of constantly increased qual- 
ity at lower and lower prices. 

Slowly but definitely the public has 
responded to our efforts. But, think 
what those efforts have included. 
Each sales manager is apt to think that 
other manufacturers’ pastures look 
greener than his own. Perhaps it will 
give encouragement and consolation to 
others to realize that Scott Paper Com- 
pany has spent 54 years in building a 
relatively small business. We have a 
capital expenditure presently employed 
equal to our annual sales. In addi- 


tion, many millions of dollars have 
been spent in advertising. Huge sums 


Quality Plus Sales Enterprise 
Puts Scott Paper Up 


have been invested in research and 
promotional effort to reach our present 
point. Nearly three generations of 
management have spent their time and 
energy to bring us to our position of 
today. 

So, I believe the business increases 
we have enjoyed have not come as the 
result of any startlingly different sales 
plan or manufacturing method. Rath- 
er, they are the result of many years 
of continuous effort to make our prod- 
ucts better, to be able to offer them at 
lower prices, and of constant sales and 
advertising effort. 

It has been said that “Quality is a 
religion with Scott Paper Company.” 


BY 


THOMAS B. McCABE 


President, Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


This is true in the sense that we have 
tried to inculcate the “quality concept’’ 
in each one of our employes. We 
have done this by training our mill 
men in classes so they may all be 
working and thinking along the same 
standards of quality. Our personnel 
department has done much work in 
selecting the best type of man for each 
job and in seeing that he is carefully 
trained. 

We have a corps of men known as 
Consumers’ Representatives, who, as 
their name suggests, represent the con- 
sumer in our mill. They wear dis- 
tinctive starched linen coats with a 
replica of a market basket on their 
sleeves, as a symbol of their responsi- 
bility for the quality and safety of 
products destined for the market bas- 
kets of the world. These men are 
charged with the responsibility of in- 
specting products and processes and of 
accepting the finished products, making 
sure that they measure up fully to the 
high standards of quality which have 
been set. They also work constantly 
to further the appreciation of quality 
and the need for quality in the minds 
of our mill personnel. 

The consumers’ representatives are 
entirely divorced from the production 
or sales departments. They report to 
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the chief consumers’ representative, 
who is responsible only to the chief 
executive. 

As a sort of “watch dog” of our 
manufacturing division, we maintain a 
large technical staff. It is their duty 
to check the quality of raw materials 
used; to set up quality standards in 
materials, processes and finished prod- 
ucts; to develop ways and means of 
improving qualities or of making our 
manufacturing processes more efficient. 

The markets of the world are 
combed for our raw materials. We go 
to great pains and expense to be sure 
that we secure the finest grade. We 
do not buy on bids but we specify the 
quality of the raw material and work 
hand in hand with our sources of 
supply to develop methods of securing 
ever finer qualities. 

In addition to working for fine qual- 
ity, we endeavor to give this quality at 
a low price. You might say we are 
trying to give a Lincoln car at a Ford 
price. Today our prices are about 40 
per cent of what they were in 1920. 
They have been reduced about 12 
per cent in the last year. 

To enable us to offer our products 
at low prices, we take every possible 
advantage of mass production .meth- 
ods. Our machines are large, modern 
and efficient. They incorporate the 
latest developments of the best engi- 
neering brains, both in our company 
and on the outside. In so far as pos- 
sible, they are kept running continu- 
ously. When manufacturing savings 
are made, they are passed on to the 
consumer in the form of lower prices. 

In advertising, our aim is to tell the 
greatest possible number of people 
about the quality of our products and 
to give them the true, scientific reasons 
why this quality is necessary. Our 
1930 and 1931 advertising appropri- 
ations combined were 30 per cent 
more than the combined expenditure 
for the two previous years. 

We have devoted most of our ap- 
propriation to advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers—magazines for 
national coverage and newspapers for 
local sharpshooting. This policy is 
bringing reasonable returns, and we 
believe that advertising at this time 
will bring even greater returns in the 
future. 


(Continued on page 294) 
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*¢ FM sorry to hear you're satis- 
fied with your present print- 
ers because I’d like to get 
your business. What can I 

do to help you, and to get your 

business?”’ 

Harry Alexander, present partner 
in the Board of Industrial Coun- 
sellors, Inc., of New York, looked 
at the cub salesman opposite him 
quizzically. 

“T mean,” the salesman went on, 
“that I’m absolutely new at this 
business of selling printing. So I 
decided I would ask printing buy- 
ers to tell me what advice they 
could give me on how to sell.” 


“At least this is a new approach,” 
thought Alexander, as he tilted 
back in his chair. ‘But he looks 
honest and perhaps he really does 
want advice.” 

“If you're just starting to sell, 
you can start clean,” he told the 
cub. “Don’t spread yourself all 
over the lot looking for business. 
Pick out three big office buildings. 
Make them your property. Start 


from the top and call 
on every office in the 
building and sell. 
Make up your mind 
that every office in the 
building is going to 
buy from you eventu- 
ally. Make that your 
quota, and ‘live’ in 
these three buildings 
if necessary. If you 
sell every office, or 
even most of the of- 
fices, in three big 
buildings, you'll have a sweet busi- 
ness.” 

Shortly after this incident Harry 
Alexander moved on to other work 
and did not see the salesman again 
until a few weeks ago, when he met 
him in the lobby of one of the ten 
largest office buildings in the 
world—seventeen years later. 

The salesman recalled the inci- 
dent to Alexander. 

“I’ve followed your advice these 
seventeen years,” he said. ‘I’ve 
got my three buildings—the one 
we're in now, and two others near- 
by. I get business from almost 
every office in each of these build- 
ings. Less than a fifth of my busi- 
ness originates elsewhere, and that 
is because my customers moved and 
asked me to continue to serve 
them.” 

“Glad to hear it. You look 
prosperous.” 

“I am prosperous. Your idea 
works well. I’ve got my quota to 
keep me plugging. And I save 
hours of time through working in 
concentrated territory. I own my 


Diamonds 


in Your Own 
Back Yard 


own home and a big car, and my 
company’s doing well. | Excuse me, 
please—I’ve got to run! The man 
that just passed us going into the 
elevator is one of my customers. 
He's got an order I want, so I'll 
ride up with him. Thanks. Good- 
bye!” 

The salesman who says ‘My ter- 
ritory isn’t large enough” is more 
often than not a victim of the old 
hallucination about the grass al- 
ways looking greener in the next 
pasture. The fact is that there are 
untold numbers of undiscovered 
prospects and undersold buyers in 
practically every salesman’s  terri- 
tory. All that’s needed is a little 
systematic digging to find them. 
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HE National Consumer Census 

now being taken by R. L. Polk 

and Company, Detroit, is going 

to reveal a mass of intimate 

facts concerning consumer buying 

habits that should prove invaluable to 

American business and should result 

in the elimination of a large part of 

the estimated ten billion dollars an- 

nual waste in distribution, if one may 

judge from reports already compiled 

on the several cities in which the cen- 
sus has been completed. 

The Polk Company, which publishes 
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more than 700 directories of some 
4,000 different urban communities and 
also compiles much statistical informa- 
tion, has undertaken to interview the 
women heads of families in the 1,280 
cities and towns in the A. B. C. trade 
areas of all cities that have a popula- 
tion of 25,000 or more, and to ask 
cach of them nearly one hundred 
specific questions concerning why, 
where, how much, and for what they 
spend the family income. 

Women heads of families are being 
asked these questions, Ralph L. Polk, 
president, said, “because they are the 
purchasing agents of American homes. 
They are responsible for 85 per cent 
of the family’s expenditures—and they 
know where the other 15 per cent 
goes.” 
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Where Does the Family’s Money 
Go? Polk Surveys 1,280 Cities 


In all except a few of the largest 
cities, the Polk enumerators call on 
every family and ask the full list of 
questions. All interviews are obtained 
in conjunction with the compiling of 
city directories and as the regular an- 
nual call of the Polk enumerator is a 
common experience to most families, 
little or no difficulty is experienced 
in securing a favorable audience. The 
enumerators are thoroughly trained to 
get complete answers and to record 
only the actual testimony given. Then 
to insure accuracy, each interview is 
checked three times, every fourth one 
being verified by personal call, and 
tabulations are made by precision ma- 
chines. 

Of course the enumerator doesn’t 
announce that he desires to ask a 
long list of intimate questions. He 
just begins with such routine inquiries 
as nativity, names, number in the fam- 
ily, sexes and ages, and occupations, 
then asks whether the family own 
their home and goes into considerable 
detail concerning it, including the kind 
of building, age, when it was last 
painted, and how it is heated. This 
leads logically to an inquiry as to 
how recently they have furnished or 
refurnished different rooms. 

Then the subject of automobiles is 
brought up and he asks whether they 
own a car, its make, age, whether it 
was bought new or used, and what 
brand of gasoline, oil and tires they 
prefer. 

He next asks about the equipment 
of the home and wants to know 
whether they have a radio, vacuum 
cleaner, oil burner, piano, washing 
machine, electric refrigerator, gas 
range, or electric range, and if so, the 
make and age of each. 

The subject then turns to radio and 


(Left) Less than one-third of one news- 
paper’s readers bought $5-and-under 
shoes, yet one store was spending more 
than two-thirds of its appropriation to 
sell that priceclass. (The shaded sec- 
tions of this and the two other charts 
indicate the store’s advertising pressure 
for a year in one newspaper; the 
heavily outlined bars, the buying habits 
of the paper’s readers.) 


(Right) Women were buying almost as 
many $10-15 dresses as those under $10, 
but the store was losing out on the 
more profitable merchandise by placing 
too much advertising emphasis on the 
lower-priced class. 
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Summary Figures on Four Cities Show Market 
for Home Equipment and Appliances 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FAMILIES 


Pittsburgh Indianapolis Portland Fresno 
218,980 105,680 90,440 33,200 


PERCENTAGE. OF TOTAL FAMILIES 


Cra T Es PRON O A  alere areal ais ote oo Selo geste, eer 44.66 46.50 58.60 57.65 
Home painted within three years .......... Sis 46.69 28.19 11.66 
Home painted within three to five years.... 25.35 29.24 32.55 
Home painted over five years ............. iar: 27.96 42.57 55.79 
Home heated by hot aif. ... 2.2... 660 cc eees 39.39 51.65 59.15 8.56 
Home heated by hot water................. 9.33 2.57 2.10 42 
Home heated by steam.................... 3.86 10.67 8.85 84 
Home heated by stove.................0.5: 47.42 35.11 29.90 90.18 
RGISUMONEUD clan eniya wees n'4 vs seman atelas 58.21 45.46 61.65 54.34 
Home wired for electricity ............... 96.32 96.20 99.12 97.17 
BR I FOF i aga 66 css sie cc cvnes 97.89 79.66 81.67 80.12 
rer eer TT 34.55 54.03 61.68 73.43 
ORME Sul ee Scie Soh hin eae nee as 65.03 60.75 74.06 58.13 
Own Vacubin Cleaner occ... cic ventdeaness 56.17 51.97 52.21 44.40 
Orn Gb Betnet. dice ceiccownecevesa wend 32 1.95 9.20 .96 
ORE RN rere eee kK ec slas co URERRORS OS 35.81 33.33 37.62 31.81 
Own Washing Machine. .-....:06:6csicwedasce 60.58 34.71 39.69 41.39 
Own Electric Refrigerator ................ 13.03 11.64 14.53 11.98 

36 20.63 8.37 
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he asks how long they listen to pro- 
grams in the morning, afternoon and 
evening and what stations they prefer. 

Next he asks what daily and/or 
Sunday newspapers come into the 
home regularly, and which ones they 
refer to most for news, for store ad- 
vertising, and for classified advertising. 
He also asks what monthly and week- 
ly magazines enter the home and how. 

Then he wants to know whether 
they shop regularly at neighborhood 
stores for certain items, which he 
names, and asks them which is their 
favorite downtown store in each of 
eight lines. 

While on the subject of shopping, 
he asks what they usually pay for such 
articles as dresses of different kinds, 
spring and winter coats, millinery, 
hosiery, shoes, men’s clothing and 
others. 

Next he takes up brand preferences 
and asks what brands of such articles 
as coffee, breakfast food, canned 
goods, soaps, tooth paste, shaving 
cream and cigarettes they usually ask 
for. 

Whether they send their washing 
to a commercial laundry, whether any 
adult member of the family has a sav- 
ings account or checking account, and 
the approximate amount of life insur- 
ance carried by members of the family 
complete the questionnaire. 

The replies to these questions ob- 
viously produce a million or so possi- 
ble combinations of facts concerning 
the buying habits of any given family, 
neighborhood, city or trading area and 
these facts are made all the more 
valuable and applicable by the method 
of tabulating them. 

Instead of being merely grouped for 
an entire trading area, for example, 


each such area is zoned logically and 
a separate and complete tabulation of 
all factors is made for each neighbor- 
hood, as well as for the trading area. 
“Greater Pittsburgh,” for instance, is 
divided into twenty-one zones, and 
separate totals are given for each zone, 
for the trading area, and for suburban 
towns. Spending ability is also more 
definitely indicated by grouping all 
families of the trading area in three 
classes and tabulating totals for each 
class separately. 

The national survey began in May, 
1931, and will occupy the time of ap- 
proximately 4,000 enumerators for 
three years, Mr. Polk said. It has al- 
ready been completed in Pittsburgh, 
Portland (Oregon), Indianapolis, 
Fresno (California), Seattle, Rich- 
mond, Charleston (West Virginia), 
Joliet (Illinois) and New York City, 
however, and the information gathered 
in several widely separated cities has 
been tabulated. 

The facts revealed in these surveys 
are in many cases quite as enlightening 
as they are valuable. They reveal a 
striking similarity of buying habits in 
different parts of the country and they 
reveal that those habits, in many cases, 
aren't exactly what they were thought 
to be. 

Consider, for example, the charge 
that women are extravagant in the 
matter of buying clothes for them- 
selves. According to the Polk sur- 
veys, 53 per cent of the women in 
Pittsburgh, 66 per cent of those in 


The survey confirmed the store’s belief 
that $5-and-under hats were most pop- 
ular, but showed it where a reapportion- 
ment of advertising expenditures might 
bring more returns from the women 
who bought more expensive millinery. 
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Indianapolis, 46 per cent of those in 
Portland and 55 per cent of those in 
Fresno pay less than a dollar for 
hosiery. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the Pittsburgh 
women, 80 per cent of those in In- 
dianapolis, 62 per cent of those in 
Portland, and 63 per cent of those in 
Fresno pay less than $4 for their hats. 

Fifty-three per cent of the women in 
Pittsburgh pay less than $7 for their 
dresses, while 52 per cent of those in 
Indianapolis, 32 per cent of those in 
Portland, and 52 per cent of those in 
Fresno pay less than $8 for theirs. 

Eighty-six per cent of the women 
in Indianapolis, 74 per cent of those 
in Portland, and an equal percentage 
of those in Fresno do not buy evening 
dresses at all. 

Or consider the matter of homes. 
We are frequently warned that homes 
are becoming a thing of the past and 
that people are crowding together in 
multi-family dwellings. This survey 
reveals that 65 per cent of the families 
in Pittsburgh, 63 per cent of those in 
Indianapolis, 83 per cent of those in 
Portland and 94 per cent of those in 
Fresno live in single houses, and that 
only 8 per cent of Pittsburgh families, 
10 per cent of Indianapolis families, 
11 per cent of Portland families and 4 
per cent of Fresno families live in 
apartments. 

For many years we have been te- 
minded that the automobile industry 
was approaching the saturation point, 
but we learn now that only 34.55 per 
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cent of Pittsburgh families, 54 per cent 
of Indianapolis families, 62 per cent 
of Portland families and 73.43 per 
cent of Fresno families own automo- 
biles. More Pittsburgh families own 
pianos than own cars, the percentage 
of those owning pianos being 35.81. 

Many other interesting facts could 
be presented, but let’s turn to the ap- 
plication of some of this information 
instead. 

It will be borne in mind that fam- 
ilies are asked what newspapers they 
receive regularly and what newspapers 
they read most for store advertising, 
and that they are also asked what 
prices they commonly pay for certain 
goods. By combining these two 
factors, it is found that certain per- 
centages of readers of a given news- 
paper pay certain prices for certain 
articles, and so on. Any advertiser 
of such goods then could readily com- 
pare the percentage of his budget 
which he has been spending to adver- 
tise those goods in that newspaper 
at various prices and thus learn 
whether he has been advertising such 
goods at the prices readers of that 
newspaper are willing to pay. 

This has been done in several cases 
and the revelations have been little 
short of sensational. 

A typical department store, for ex- 
ample, had been devoting 70 per cent 
of its shoe advertising in one news- 
paper to shoes priced at $5 or less, 
when the Polk survey revealed that 
less than 32 per cent of the readers of 
that paper paid $5 or less for their 
shoes, whereas 54.43 per cent of them 
paid between $5 and $10, and 14.19 
per cent of them paid $10 to $18. 

The same store was devoting all its 
shoe advertising in another newspaper 
to shoes priced at $5 or less, when the 
survey revealed that only 37 per cent 
of the readers of that paper paid $5 
or less for their shoes, whereas 50.85 
per cent of them paid between $5 and 
$10, and 11.78 per cent paid between 
$10 and $18. In other words, this 
store had not been advertising any 
shoes at all in this newspaper at prices 
63 per cent of the readers were accus- 
tomed to pay. 

Another store was devoting 85 per 
cent of its clothing advertising in one 
paper to suits to sell at $25 and $35 
and only 2.64 per cent each to suits 
priced $35 to $50 and over $50. The 
survey revealed that only 25.13 per 
cent of the readers of that newspaper 
paid $25 to $35 for suits; that 30.25 
per cent of them paid $35 to $50 and 
that 25 per cent of them paid over 
$50. In other words, this advertiser 
was spending 85 per cent of his cloth- 
ing appropriation to reach 25 per cent 
of the readers and was almost entirely 


@ “You’ve done good work here, son. 


I’m going to put you on 


the sales force—on commission.” 


neglecting two better-class groups 
which together constituted more than 
half the readers of that paper. 

The merchants apparently guessed 
better in gauging price ranges of 
dresses and millinery. One devoted 
55.38 per cent of his dress appropria- 
tion to dresses to sell at $10 or less, 
20 per cent to those priced $10 to 
$15, and 16 per cent to others priced 
$15 to $25. Actual price range habits 
of readers of that paper, as revealed 
by the survey, indicated that 41.46 per 
cent paid $10 or less for dresses, 33 
per cent paid between $10 and $15, 
and 18 per cent paid between $15 and 
$25. 

In the case of millinery, the adver- 
tiser devoted 86.48 per cent of his 
appropriation to hats priced $5 or less, 
5.7 per cent to those priced $5 to 
$7.50, and 6.37 per cent to others 
priced $7.50 to $10. The results of 
the survey showed that of the readers 
of that newspaper, 72.36 per cent paid 
$5 or less for hats, 16.51 paid $5 to 
$7.50, and 5.57 per cent paid $7.50 
to $10. 

Similar applications can and will be 
made to magazine and broadcast ad- 
vertising and will likely set new 
values upon the selling efficiency of 
media. 

Many other applications will readily 
occur to the individual reader who 
has his own problems in mind. 

While the national survey will take 
about three years, it will be progres- 
sive and continuous in that the 
enumerators will be going back to 
some cities before others are complet- 
ed. The entire country will be 
covered about every three years, but 
new studies will be released on indi- 


vidual markets at frequent intervals, 
and it is believed that these, constitut- 
ing a comprehensive cross-section of 
the country, will indicate changing 
trends in buying habits as they take 
place. 


Miller Heads Woolworth 


as Parson Resigns 


Byron D. Miller, who was elected 
president of the F. W. Woolworth 
Company last week, entered the busi- 
ness in 1897. In 1899 he became 
manager of his first store in Hartford, 
Connecticut. After eight years in this 
capacity he became transport superin- 
tendent, a position he filled until 1908, 
when he went to England with F. W. 
Woolworth to help him organize a 
similar chain of stores there. 


Mr. Miller was connected with the 
formation and development of F. W. 
Woolworth & Company, Ltd., until 
1920, when he returned to the United 
States to become vice-president and 
treasurer of the parent company. 


Hubert T. Parson resigned his post 
as president, having reached the 
60-year age limit set for officers of 
the company. He has directed the 
Woolworth destinies for thirteen years, 
since the death of the founder. Mr. 
Parson continues as a member of the 
board of directors. 


A. L. Cornwell, a director of the 
corporation, succeeds Mr. Miller as 
vice-president. 

C. S. Woolworth, brother of F. W., 
chairman of the board of the company 
for the last 13 years, was re-elected to 
that position. All other officers con- 
tinue in their respective positions. 
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Auto Expense Allowances Average 
6.1 Cents a Mile, Boston Study 
of 112 Companies Indicates 


Forty-four of 112 companies ana- 
lyzed recently by the Sales Managers’ 
Club of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce reported reductions in expense 
allowances for salesmen’s cars in the 
last two years. Many of the others 
stated or indicated that they are con- 
sidering reductions. The study cov- 
ered 2,570 cars, of which reductions 
since 1930 affected 913. New Eng- 
land companies and national com- 
panies operating in New England 
were included. 

The reductions in rate per mile al- 
lowances varied from one-half to four 
cents—the average being 1.6. The 
highest average reduction—2.5 cents 
—-among companies having less than 
five cars; the lowest—1.4—among 
those having more than 59. 

Sixty-six companies, operating 960 
cars, reported their exact allowances 
—6.1. The average for the over-50- 
car companies was 6.2, for the 25 to- 
50-car companies, 5. 

One company reported two reduc- 
tions in this period, from 10 to 8 and 
from 8 to 6. Another dropped from 
10 to 6 at one time. Of 12 having 
more than 50 cars, seven reported re- 
ductions, as did 8 of 13 having 15 to 
25. The lowest rate per mile—4 cents 
~-was of a company with 16 cars; the 
highest, 12, of a company with 25. 
Twenty-three of the 66 reporting in 
detail paid 7 cents, 20 paid 6 cents, 
16 companies, 5 cents. Forty-nine 
companies using 1,113 cars paid all 
expenses for them. 

Replies to the questionnaire varied 
widely, of course, with the number 
and size of cars operated. Generally, 
costs reported were based on records 
kept accurately for long periods. 

Thirty-two concerns using 792 cars 
had an average operating cost (includ- 
ing depreciation and insurance) of 
5.3 cents per mile. The lowest aver- 
age cost—5.1—was among those hav- 
ing more than 50. 

A rate slightly above 5 cents a mile 
ordinarily would be fair as an allow- 
ance to salesmen operating their own 
cars, it was pointed out. “Our ex- 
penses are all compiled carefully and 
applied individually to each car,” ex- 
plained an executive of one company 
which figures operating costs at 5 
cents. “A record is kept on a quar- 
terly basis. To fuel, oil, repair and 
replacement items we add depreciation 
charges, insurance, registration fees 


and taxes. The depreciation is so ar- 
ranged that the entire cost of the car 
is charged off in three years.” 

Of the 2,570 cars studied, 1,127 
were owned by companies, 1,440 by 
salesmen and only 3 jointly. A total 
of 1,681 were “‘small’”’ cars, 853 “‘me- 
dium” and 36 “large.” Eighty-two 
per cent of cars used by companies 
having fleets of 50 or more were 
“small.” 

Sixty-seven firms reported a per- 
mile allowance basis, 22 a weekly and 
four a monthly allowance. The aver- 
age weckly allowance was $14.55, the 
average monthly, $81.90. 

Only 20 of the 112 varied expense 
allowances according to territories. 


Can Industrial Concerns 
“Buy Now?” Gerrard 


Adds 214 in Month 


The Gerrard Company, wire tying 
materials and devices, Chicago, rises 
to dissipate the belief that industrial 
concerns cannot buy new equipment 
now. 

April, 1932, was the best new busi- 
ness month in the fifteen-year history 
of the company, with 214 new ac- 
counts. March and May also were 
above the same months of the last 
three years. 

“Though our wire tonnage from 
established trade increased only slightly 
during April,” said V. J. Gerrity, as- 
sistant sales manager, ‘‘we believe that 
our new business record may cast a 
little ray of sunshine into a rather 
dismal business era. 

“It was the result of a simple but 
definite plan of activity and the spirit 
of cooperation shown by our field men. 

“We started in last Fall to ‘sell’ 
optimism to our organization. We felt 
that an optimist can walk where pes- 
simists dare not tread. 

“All of our men travel large ter- 
ritories,” Mr. Gerrity added. “This 
travel involves considerable expense 
and waste of time. We contended 
that there was just as much business 
to be had in their resident cities as 
there was on the road, though most 
of the men felt that their resident 
cities were pretty well worked out. In 
line with this thought, because of 
Mecessary economies and because we 
felt that December and January would 


be poor selling months, all men were 
instructed to concentrate their efforts 
in their resident cities. There was no 
dearth of new business—the average 
of the previous year was maintained. 

“During this period the office ac- 
cumulated all possible data on pros- 
pects for our equipment. Early in 
February the men again proceeded on 
the road following a definite cycle of 
travel. Simultaneously we started a 
drive on one type of equipment, offer- 
ing a special cash bonus for each new 
account opened for it. In our weekly 
sales bulletins all prospects for this 
type of equipment were listed. Pros- 
pects listed were located in sections 
where the men were ready to call. 

“In the past our men have sold new 
equipment on an average of 10 per 
cent of sales to demonstrations. In 
March this average jumped to 11.6; 
and as the organization gained momen- 
tum April jumped to 14.5 per cent. 
This was undoubtedly due to concen- 
tration on the prospects furnished in 
the weekly bulletins, with one type of 
equipment in mind, and also to con- 
fidence gained through success when 
the drive started in March. 

“Despite the fact that our principal 
income is derived from the wire busi- 
ness of our established trade, we asked 
that all men concentrate on new busi- 
ness. Direct mail contact with our 
old customers was instituted so that 
they might not be neglected. 

“Another move was the compila- 
tion of a monthly report indicating 
the comparative standing of all men 
in the organization with respect to 
earnings, results (mew accounts), and 
effort (average daily calls). Every 
salesman was numbered and advised 
of his own number only. 

“In these days territories with a few 
accounts producing a large volume of 
wire business will not produce top- 
notch earnings. Our men must get 
new business to stay near the top in 
earnings. These reports brought home 
to the men each month the fact that 
those who were producing the new 
business were slowly but surely climb- 
ing in the earnings column. It also 
indicated that, generally, those men 
near the top in effort were also rela- 
tively high in results. 

“A new man taking over territory 
number 17 in earnings, and concen- 
trating entirely on new _ business, 
brought that territory up in eight 
months to first place in earnings. Such 
facts cannot be overlooked by any 
salesman who is compensated on a 
commission basis. They also proved 
a stimulant to others whose territories 
had been heavy producers and who 
were slipping because of their apparent 
lack of interest in new accounts.” 
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Misses Train; Catches an Idea: 


Leverone’s Slot-Machines Work 
BY LESTER B. COLBY 


Nathaniel Leverone rushed up the 
elevated stairs in Chicago to catch a 
waiting express. On the top step he 
slipped and fell flat. Four dollars’ in 
small change sprayed every which way. 
The train pulled out, leaving him 
sprawled. 

Gathering up the remnants of his 
effects and dignity, he stepped on a 
weighing machine and dropped a 
penny. Weight, 280 pounds! Which, 
he knew, must be at least 130 pounds 
inflation. Disgusted, he dropped a 
cent in a gum machine. Nothing 
came out. 

Riding downtown, Nathaniel Lev- 
erone, born in New Hampshire where 
all Nathaniels come from, late of 
Dartmouth, thought: 

“A man normally gets sorer over a 
penny gyp than over losing a fortune 
on the stock market. The stock mar- 
ket loss is his own bad judgment. The 
penny gyp is a racket. If these ma- 
chines can exist and make money why 
wouldn’t a well-organized coin-in-the- 
slot business, carefully serviced, giving 
honest measure, refusing the ccin if 
empty, be successful?” 

For a solid year he studied the coin 
merchandising business. For a solid 
year he pored over statistics, figures, 
reports. They weren't plentiful but he 
dug. For a year he investigated. Then 
he acted. That was three years ago. 

The other day I visited Nathaniel 
Leverone, president of the Automatic 
Canteen Company of America, in his 
offices in the Merchandise Mart build- 
ing in Chicago. 

His company now has 45,000 ma- 
chines scattered over the United 
States. Each machine holds 50 bars. 


No machine is put into service with- 
out a full load and a reload of 50 
bars in reserve. That’s 100 bars per 
machine or 4,500,000 bars to start the 
day. Each bar sells for five cents. 
The spot retail price in goods alone, 
therefore, is $225,000. 

“We use in our machines nothing 
but nationally known candies,” Mr. 
Leverone said, “Hershey, Bunte, Morse 
and others. 

“When we decide to add a bar or 
packet to our line we instantly become 
the largest single customer of the fac- 
tory making that candy. 

“Each bar is sold in a uniform 
packet to fit the machine. These are 
filled automatically. We put a $6,000 
machine at the end of the line in the 
candy factory preparing goods for us. 
Each machine takes the place of 160 
girls hand-filling. 

“Factories ship to us in carlots, also 
warehouse candies for us at convenient 
points. If a machine does not empty 
itself in a week we jerk it out and 
put it in a livelier spot. Each machine 
is carded and at a glance we can tell 
just what any machine is doing. 

“We often fill a machine with candy 
manufactured only the day before. 
We make a point of freshness 9f prod- 
uct. Our candies do not lie in a shov. - 
case two or three weeks or a month. 
They move—swiftly. 

“Our organization is the first of its 
kind to merchandise nationally. We 
are the first to put our service men 
in neat uniforms. We operate crews 
of service men in motor cars. 

“We have colorful machines for 
placing in factories. We have white- 
enameled machines for hospitals, uni- 


os Chicago 
Service Organization 
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Some of Automatic Canteen’'s Chicago Service Men. 


versities and schools where there 1s 
desire to emphasize sanitation. For 
theatres, clubs and show spots we 
have more ornate machines—some 
with chromium fronts, others with 
mirrors; many are modernistic in de- 
sign; some have the style of higher- 
priced radio cabinets. 

“We have single machines and 
others linked in batteries. We have 
changeable fronts which show the bars 
contained in six colors. These fronts 
are switched monthly. Our studies 
show that candy which will sell in 
one spot moves slowly in others. 

“We have to learn our neighbors’ 
desires. In factories where men work 
hard they want large, stomach-filling, 
strength-giving bars; often chocolates 
with nuts—energizing. Theatre crowds 
demand another type: candies that can 
be eaten without show. 

“Chocolates sell best in the colder 
months, fudges and harder candies in 
the summer. 

“We have test spots where we ex- 
periment all the time. Sometimes a 
bar that we think will prove a big 
seller is not popular. Chicago, in a 
way, is a great laboratory for us; it 
is here we make our proving ground. 

“Often changing the location of a 
machine a few feet will increase sales 
very largely. We try to find out why. 
We study locations all the time. 

“We do not sell franchises. Study 
has told us that the coin machine 
world is filled with graveyards of 
blasted hopes. That is because many 
of our predecessors in various types 
of coin selling had the idea of quick 
profits by the sale of franchises and 
machines at high prices. 

“We prefer a good man on the job 
to a quick profit and a disappointed 
or bankrupt operator. We do not 
want to break our men by loading 
them with overhead. Nine-tenths of 
our operators are college men. One 
was once a large automobile dealer. 
Another was a bank cashier. It is one 
of our bugs to tie up with us only 
substantial business men. 

“We put out the machines at our 
own expense. We get our profit, only 
a fraction of a cent on each sale, by 
selling candy to operators. Because we 
are the world’s largest buyer of these 
bars we buy at a price which will 
allow us to pass them on to our 
operators at a price they could not get 
direct. So there is no temptation to 
substitute. 

“When we place our machines in 
factories it is our custom to share the 
profits. We do not share with the 
owner of the plant but with some 
welfare organization, the pension fund 
or some other body in which the 
worker is personally interested.” 
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Hudson, Chrysler, GMC and Ford 
May Launch Midget Cars Here 


Reduced consumer incomes, which 
have cut new passenger car unit sales 
more than 50 per cent since 1929, 
coupled with the $268,000,000 tax 
which the Federal government has just 
imposed on motor car ownership and 
operation, have persuaded at least four 
American manufacturers to introduce 
midget cars in this market soon, 
SALES MANAGEMENT learns from re- 
liable sources. 

The manufacturers participating— 
in the probable order of entrance— 
are Hudson, Chrysler, Continental and 
General Motors. It is expected that 
Ford, which recently introduced a 
midget car in Great Britain, also will 
become a factor. The cars will sell 
at $300 or a little more—or about 30 
cents a pound—and will be from six 
to eight horsepower. 

The Hudson midget, it is said, al- 
ready has been approved by engineers, 
and preliminary advertising plans have 
been prepared for its introduction in 
late July. The Chrysler midget, also 
approved mechanically, may be launch- 
ed before the end of the summer. 

The Continental, to be sold by the 
DeVaux-Hall corporation, now a divi- 
sion of Continental Motors, is an 
American adaptation of the French 
Mathis car, which William C. Durant 
planned to introduce here a year or two 
ago. This car also has been approved by 
engineers, but definite distribution and 
promotion plans for it are said not to 
have been determined. 

SALES MANAGEMENT, May 15 (p. 
208) confirmed a report that General 
Motors has developed a midget car 
—based on its German Opel—for this 
market. General Motors, however, is 
said to be waiting to ascertain the 
reception accorded the other new 
midgets before entering the field. The 
GMC car is of six horsepower. 

Meanwhile, arrangements were an- 
nounced last week between the British 
and Canadian Ford companies where- 
by the eight-cylinder “baby” Ford, 
produced at the plant in Dagenham, 
England, will be sold throughout the 
empire by the Canadian company. 

Competition in the present low- 
priced field, in which Ford, Chevrolet, 
Plymouth and Rockne recently have 
been the most aggressive factors, may 
be further intensified by price reduc- 
tions of $300 to $800 effected last 
week by Auburn. Auburn's _ five- 
passenger sedan, with 127-inch wheel- 
base, 100 horsepower and eight cylin- 
ders, now sells for $878 delivered at 
New York, a price only $200 more 


than the present lowest-priced ‘‘stand- 
ard’” cars. 

The only midget car now being sold 
in America is the American Austin 
which (SM, June 1), has been putting 
up a lone fight for more than two 
years against America’s “bigger and 
better” motor car preferences. It 
appears that Austin soon will have 
some important and effectual allies in 
its “educational” program. 


Greyhound Will Spend 
$1,000,000 to “Sell” 
Bus Transportation 


One million dollars will be spent 
in advertising this year by Greyhound 
Management Company, Cleveland, 
operating 50,000 miles of bus lines 
throughout the country, J. B. Walker, 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising, informed this magazine. 
Seventy-five per cent of the total will 
be for space in 700 newspapers, 15 
per cent in 25 magazines, 5 in weekly 
broadcasts over 49 stations, Mr. 
Walker added, and 5 for miscellane- 
ous promotion. 

The number of newspapers is 10 
per cent larger than in 1931—small 
insertions appearing two or three times 
a weck in almost every important 
paper in every metropolitan center, 
and larger insertions, less frequently, 
in newspapers of medium-sized cities. 
The newspaper advertising is based on 
price; the magazine, largely in color, 
is designed to create a desire for travel. 

Greyhound Lines—principal factor 
in the nation’s bus transportation— 
have become the first bus operator to 
advertise nationally on the air. 
Travelogue programs are employed 
once a week, with an essay contest to 
stimulate listener response. 

The local advertising is especially 
heavy in those sections which have 
proved most prolific of business. Last 
year some 30,000,000 passengers were 
carried by Greyhound busses. A num- 
ber of leading railroads—such as the 
Pennsylvania and the Southern Pacific 
—have substantial interests in the 
lines. In addition to their own coast- 
to-coast and border-to-border services, 
they function as feeders to transcon- 
tinental rail and air lines. New ter- 
minals and depots are being opened 
in various large cities, and the Grey- 
hound fleet of 2,100 busses has just 
been augmented by 200 new de luxe 
motor coaches. 


Sales Engineers 


Major Howard E. Blood (at the 
throttle), president of the Norge 
Corporation, Muskegon, Michigan, 
starts the first of five trainloads of 
Norge refrigerators, valued at more 
than $1,500,000, shipped from 
Muskegon in one recent day. 

Jobn H. Knapp, vice-president and 
sales director, is fireman (on the 
platform) and C. D. Donaven, 


secretary-treasurer, conductor. 


Sales and Advertising 


Functions Joined 


To coordinate sales and advertising 
activities, Hecker-H-O Company, Buf- 
falo cereal manufacturer, has formed a 
combined sales and advertising de- 
partment. 

Sales, sales promotion and advertis- 
ing will be in charge of a committee 
composed of Lawrence Tremaine, for- 
mer sales manager; H. Barton Parry, 
former sales promotion manager, and 
Winston H. Thornburg, former ad- 
vertising manager. 


Handbags of Cellophane 


Handbags of Cellophane made their 
debut recently at Bonwit Teller & Com- 
pany, New York store. The Cellophane 
is in strips one sixty-fourth of an inch 
wide, threaded and knitted so as to become 
the “fabric” of the bag. Comparatively 
little textile fabric is employed, the bags 
being 70 per cent Cellophane. They give 
a “beaded” impression; appear thus far in 
black and white (though dark blue and 
red may soon be added) and sell for less 
than $5. 

The Federal Trade Commission has dis- 
missed a complaint charging General Cigar 
Company, New York, with entering into 
agreements with wholesalers regarding 
“exclusive territory’ arrangements. Com- 
missioner Edgar A. McCulloch dissented. 
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quite uniformly on top (except in 
hardware stores, where Pennsylvania 
leads). In each classification it was 
shown that the first twelve states do 
from 63 to 74 per cent of the total 
retail business of the 48—being lowest 
in motor vehicle sales and highest in 
department store. The second 12 states 
do an average of about 18 per cent; 
the third 12 about 10 per cent, and 
the lowest 12 less than 4. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Califor- 
nia and Ohio do about 35 or 40 per 
cent of the nation’s total in each 
classification. 

Detailed data are provided for each 
of the 93 cities of more than 100,000, 
with their individual index figures in 
each of the nine lines of trade, as 
compared with the national average. 
Then follow the percentages of each 
of the 370 cities, of the state and of 
the national totals, for each of the 
nine groups. 


Erwin, Wasey Redraws the Map 
on Lines of Sales Opportunity 


“The closer you get to national dis- 
tribution, the more markets you lose 
money on,” Merwin L. Prindell, mar- 
keting director of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, told this magazine the other 
day, in commenting on findings which 
Wasey has just incorporated in a book, 
“The Major Retail Markets of the 
United States.”’ 

Mr. Prindell and associates, using 
the Census of Distribution as a basis, 
have re-drawn the map of the United 
States, along lines of sales potentiali- 
ties. The data for the 370 cities of 
more than 25,000 population, he ex- 
plained, “relate not to ‘trading areas’ 
but to the actual legally established 
limits of the cities.” 

‘How many sales managers realize,” 
he asked, “that more than 59 per cent 
of all retail purchases are made in 
eight states; that within 25 cities 
practically one-third of the national 
market may be found; that New York 
City is a greater market than 17 entire 
states combined ?” 

Rand, McNally showed us back in 
grade school that more than three- 
fifths of the geographical area of the 
United States lies west of Illinois. 
But in Mr. Prindell’s rectangular pres- 
entation of sales opportunities this 
area is reduced to one-fifth. That 
dinky little city of New York sprawls 
almost half way to Chicago. 

He emphasized, however, that “this 
book is not intended as a guide for 
advertising control. The fact that 
great numbers of individuals elect to 


do their purchasing in a certain com- 
munity is not necessarily an indication 
that an equivalent volume of advertis- 
ing should be placed in that market. 
Advertising should reach people where 
they live—not where they buy. Sales 
should be made where people buy— 
not where they live. 

“The 370 cities constitute the key 
cities of any marketing plan, regard- 
less of its scope. Within their limits 
60 per cent of all retail purchasing is 
conducted. This figure would be ma- 
terially increased were it possible to 
include surrounding suburban areas.” 

In the tables actual sales (as of 
1929) of the more important retail 
outlets are shown in detail for each 
city and state. Nine types of out- 
standing retail outlets are analyzed. 
These nine—which comprise exactly 
50 per cent of all retail sales—are gro- 
ceries (including groceries with meats 
and meats with groceries); drug 
stores, with and without fountains; 
department stores having annual sales 
of more than $100,000 (dry goods 
stores excluded) ; automotive dealers 
(passenger cars and trucks, new and 
used) ; tire and accessory dealers; vari- 
ety stores, between 5 cents and $1; 
hardware stores; household _ utility 
dealers (electrical and other than elec- 
trical), and lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers. 

A table of ‘‘retail sales for major 
commodity outlets,” arranged in state 
ranking according to percentage of 
national total, puts New York state 


New York Market Does 
Nearly 14 Per Cent 
of Retail Trade 


With 9.67 per cent of the nation’s 
population, the New York market 
provides 19.95 per cent of the income 
tax returns, produces 14.27 per cent 
of the value of the manufactured prod- 
ucts, and does 24.41 per cent of the 
nation’s wholesale and 13.65 per cent 
of the nation’s retail trade, the New 
York Newspapers’ Promotion and Re- 
search Group points out in an analy- 
sis, just published. 

The survey, in the form suggested 
by the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, is said to be the only one in 
which practically all the general New 
York City newspapers have _partici- 
pated. 

The market is said to consist of the 
five boroughs of New York City and 
21 suburban counties of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut, lying 
within a 50-mile radius from City 
Hall—an area of about one-fourth of 
1 per cent of that of the entire 
country. 

Detailed figures are presented on 
total sales, number of outlets and per 
capita sales for food, automotive, ap- 
parel, building and lumber, furniture 
and household and general merchan- 
dise stores, with comparisons with the 
national totals. 

Comparisons with others of the ten 
largest cities have been worked out for 
both wholesale and retail trade—as 
well as spending power indices and 
actual sales volumes of all towns of 
more than 10,000 population in the 26 
counties. 
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allup visibility ratings of the four 
weeklies check with A. Stein’s ex- 
perience in advertising our products 
in Liberty” 


Writes 
JOSEPH M. KRAUS, 


Advertising Manager, 
A. Stein & Company 


. Continues Mr. Kraus: ‘For many 
years, now, we have published our 
advertising in at least two of the four 
weekly magazines, but always in- 
cluding Liberty. But that, in itself, 
is no reason why we should continue 
the same course. In a highly competi- 
tive period like this, we are on the 
alert for every change of conditions. 
And we believe that we have the 
courage to face and act upon any 
such change of conditions. 

‘At first, Liberty, to us, was just 
another weekly magazine with a good 
circulation. 

‘Recently, thanks to basic informa- 
tion developed by the new manage- 
ment—supported by our own findings 
—Liberty represents an opportunity 
so much greater than we conceived, 
that we see no logical course other 
than to capitalize this opportunity to 
the utmost. That has meant placing 
a larger share of our appropriation in 
Liberty than ever before, which is 
exactly what we are doing. 

‘For some time, we, like other ad- 
vertisers, have contemplated the 
problem of reader interest. With the 
increasing time spent automobiling, 
and going to the movies, we have 
wondered how thoroughly the maga- 
zines with our advertising were being 
read, 

“It seemed logical to suppose that 
Liberty was successfully winning its 
share of reader interest when 99 per 


Liberty’ 
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THEIR KNEES 


FO your children’s 
sake—stamp out a 
cruel, foolish fad. Deal 
a death blow to rheuma- foen 
tism, arthritis, lung, bone ~ 

and kidney troubles. Let's 
heed what medical author- 
ities tell us: “In cold and 
damp weather, put long stockings on children. Pro 
tect their sensitive knees. Help prevent unnecessary 


colds and more serious troubles”. Ask your doctor. 


To hold stockings properly and neatly in place— 

t the Genuine Hickory Garters. Made strong to 
ca long—of the new, improved Long-Life Hickory 
Elastic; with easily adjusted buckle; extra-strong pin, 
tubber cushion, “run-proof” Hickory clasp; all metal 
parts are rust-proof. At all good Notions Depart- 


ments: most sizes 25¢. 


Always get the Genuine Hickory Refuse substitutes. 


to outlive the geenent ry 


BI which ic to weed. Buy ie by he yurd-mer, 
a 


T CKOR 
1 Children's Garters. 


MADE STRONG TO LAST LONG 


A STEIN & COMPANY - CHICAGO + NEW YORK 


This is one of three Stein products now being 
advertised in Liberty. 


cent of its buyers wanted it enough to 
buy it copy by copy, week by week, 
without inducement of subscription 
rates or premiums. But when the new 
management asked Dr. Gallup of 
Northwestern University, under the 
direct observation of people from the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
to investigate just what this might 
mean in comparative reader interest 
for the various weekly magazines, we 
kept our eyes open for the results. 
“Dr. Gallup’s investigation showed 
that in issue after issue, city after 
city, the editorial fea- 
tures were more com- 
pletely read in Liberty. 
‘But more than that, 


the advertising pages were found to 
have gotten 23% to 145% more at- 
tention in Liberty. 

‘“‘We consider that this is a tremen- 
dous advantage. We all must realize 
that only a fraction of the total cir- 
culation of a magazine or newspaper 
or radio audience ever is found by a 
given advertisement. 

‘“‘Ifone magazine can get an adver- 
tisement before the eyes of one-quarter 
more circulation—or twice as much 
circulation—that is like buying addi- 
tional-media without additional cost. 

“And when one magazine offers 
such an opportunity it would seem 
ridiculous to hide one’s head in the 
sand of tradition, instead of switch- 
ing expenditures from less effective 
media into one that can give every 
dollar such an overflowing dollar’s 
worth. 

*‘As a double check on the Gallup 
surveys we made our own thorough 
inquiries. To our gratification, we 
found that Liberty did a splendid job, 
not only in our Paris Garter and Sus- 
pender advertising to men but in our 
Hickory Products advertising to 
young, alert, style-conscious women 
and in our Hickory Children Products 
advertising to mothers. This applied 
not only to direct inquiries but actual 
sales results wherever they were check- 
able. 

‘In times like these, no one who 
hopes to succeed can ignore new facts 
as they are developed. By putting more 
of its coming advertising into Liberty 
A. Stein & Company hopes not only 
to reach more eyes than ever before, 
but to reach them with larger, more 
impressive advertisements.” 

* * * 


THe GALLUvP TEsTs, made last summer under 
the observation of the Association of National 
Advertisers, are reported in a compact book 
of tables. No advertiser who is concerned 
with doing the biggest job on his available 
appropriation can afford to let more of 1932 
slip by without considering these facts. A 
note on your letterhead will bring the Gallup 
Report by return mail. Address Liberty, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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Independent Grocers Fight Back: 
Voluntary Chain Trend Expands 


The number of voluntary grocery 
chains is increasing much more rapidly 
than that of centrally controlled chains 
—but together they may soon dominate 
food distribution. 

For May, 1930, the American In- 
stitute of Food Distribution, New 
York, reported 551 voluntary grocery 
chains with a store membership of 
59,640. In March, 1932, there were 
688 with 83,224—increases of 19.9 
per cent in number of voluntary chains 
and of 28.3 per cent in stores. 

Chain Store Age a year ago count- 
ed some 829 centrally controlled gro- 
cery chains, of fair-or-better credit 
rating, which had about 54,000 units. 
Since these chains have been concen- 
trating more and more on_ the 
profitable units, and some of them 
have disappeared in mergers, these 
figures are believed to be not quite so 
high now. The Census of Distribu- 
tion for 1929 counted some 313 cen- 
trally controlled grocery chains with 
12,330 units. The Census found 
1,040 grocery-and-meat chains with 
$6,431 units, but these included gen- 
eral stores and other outlets. 

V.H. Pelz, research director of the 
institute, estimates that there are now 
in the United States about 300,000 
independent grocery retailers—with 
slightly more than one-fourth of them 
members of voluntary chains—and 
about 57,000 grocery chain units. 

Of the 688 voluntary grocery chains 
counted in the current survey, 383 
with 54,879 members are sponsored 
by wholesale grocers; 132 with 21,770 
members own their wholesalers. A 
total of 173 with 6,575 members co- 
operate either in buying or advertising 
but do not own or operate warehouses. 

Nearly 55 per cent of voluntary 
chain members have a “considerable 
number of items packed under the 
group private label,’ Mr. Pelz said. 
Newspaper advertising is used by 
groups having 72.1 per cent of the 
retailers, handbills by 81 per cent, 
window posters by 73.3 and radio 9.2. 

“It appears that the movement to 
integrate retail outlets into disciplined 
groups, either on the basis of central 
ownership or voluntary cooperation of 
individually owned stores,” he added, 
“will soon be at the point where these 
organized groups will control the dis- 
tribution of food.” 

Mr. Pelz found that of 58,085 vol- 
untary chain members, 69.2 “‘are tied 
into their organizations by a definite 
financial participation in the costs of 
operation; 62.2 have identified them- 


selves as members of their groups by 
putting up store signs, painting their 
stores in specified colors, or by re- 
modeling them to conform with group 
standards, and 22.9 per cent more by 
putting emblems in windows. At 
least 31 per cent belong to organiza- 
tions that employ supervisors.” 

He noted a general ‘shaking down’’ 
process going forward in wholesaler- 
retailer relationship: retailers buying 
more and more from one wholesaler, 
and wholesalers selling fewer stores 
and endeavoring to do a better job 
with them. Voluntary chains, he be- 
lieved, have made greatest progress in 
medium-sized and smaller cities, and 
in the Middle West and North. 


Bristol Book on Profits 
Published by Harper’s 


“Profits in Advance,’’ a new book, 
by Lee H. Bristol, vice-president, 
Bristol-Myers Company, and president, 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ers, will be released by Harper & 
Brothers next week. 

Those who remember Mr. Bristol’s 
widely quoted address on ‘Why Busi- 
ness Needs a Distribution Director’’* 
will find in this volume amplification 
of the same theme, together with a dis- 
cussion of what is now called ‘‘profit 
engineering,’ or budgeting for profit 
assurance. Mr. Bristol emphasizes es- 
pecially the need for careful planning 
of marketing activities with the long- 
range viewpoint so that business may 
find itself better prepared to meet any 
future periods of economic depression. 


*SM, October 19, 1929. 


ICS and Visugraphic Join 
in Sales Training Plan 

- Coordination of text material 
and sound motion pictures has 
been effected through an asso- 
ciation of International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Scranton, 
and Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., 
New York. 

The first practical application 
of the program, said Edward 
Stevenson, president of Visu- 
graphic, will be in personnel 
training of several large indus- 
trial concerns who “recognize 
the necessity in these times of 
using every possible means to 
make their sales staffs more ef- 
ficient.” 


Quality at Lower Price 
Plus Sales Enterprise 
Puts Scott Paper Up 


(Continued from page 284) 


The aim in our sales efforts is to 
increase our volume by making it con- 
venient for a great number of people 
to buy our products, to secure new 
outlets and increase the quantity sold 
by present distributors. We have spent 
considerable time and money on sales 
research and experimental work. We 
need it constantly to check our present 
methods, as well as to prove or dis- 
prove our theories. Sales and adver- 
tising practices can be very mysterious 
and misleading unless they are con- 
stantly subjected to scientific analysis. 

In recruiting, training, paying, 
routing, checking and measuring the 
results of our salesmen, we have gone 
through the same experiences as every 
other large business institution. 1 
don't know of any one who has the 
right answer to these problems. The 
methods we use certainly are no dif- 
ferent from those used by many con- 
cerns. Experience shows that they 
work for us, but that is only because 
they meet our particular needs to a 
greater or lesser extent. That does not 
mean that they would work for other 
concerns. 

Salesmen and sales managers deal 
with the human element. They must 
sell with facts, of course, but they 
must humanize their message. In times 
of depression, emotions are aroused 
to a higher state than in more normal 
times. People become more spiritual. 
Sales managers cannot afford to over- 
look the emotional qualities that must 
be displayed. In our 1932 sales con- 
vention we tried to combine the scien- 
tific facts with emotionalism, for these 
are the two most important things to 
get over. 

What the future will be, I would 
not venture to say. It appears that 
the remaining months of this year will 
be harder than ever. Irrespective of 
the outcome, we believe we will pro- 
portionately obtain more than our 
present relative share of the industry's 
business. 

It is a time when rewards will come 
only in proportion to our ability to 
make our values more conspicuous, 
our advertising message more convinc- 
ing and our sales effort more effective 
in Opening new outlets and stimulat- 
ing old ones. If ever sales managers 
were “‘on the spot’’ and were asked to 
deliver in the crisis, this is the time. 
True champions rise to such emergen- 
cies and we believe our sales manager 
is a champion. 
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Good Clean Fun 


It happens that Ray P. Clayberger, treas- 
urer of Calkins & Holden, New York, is 
the first advertising agency man to be 
clected president of the National Better 
Business Bureau. Incidentally, Ellery Mann, 
elected secretary and treasurer on the same 
date, June 2, was once a staffer with the 
H. K. McCann Company. On looking over 
the list of elected officers and directors of 
the SPCA (Society for the Prevention of 
Crookedness in Advertising) we couldn't 
restrain a chuckle over the assortment of 
purifying agents at the disposal of the 
Bureau. Take Zonite, for instance. Ellery 
Mann happens to be president of the Zonite 
Products Corporation (deadly for germs 
that breed discontent with advertising) ; 
O. J. Elder, supervising advertising direc- 
tor of Macfadden Publications, can do his 
bit to better business by bathing it in the 
Truth that flows in and around and over 
the Macfadden Publications. Alfred C. 
Fuller, president of the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, stands by, broom in hand, to sweep 
the cobwebs from advertising. D. L. 
Hedges of Good Housekeeping might con- 
tribute scrubbing pails and feather dusters, 
while Gilbert Hodges of the Sun could be 
prevailed upon to throw a few sunbeams 
into the murkiest places. 

We've come to the end of our illegitimate 
fun, for there are no more names to play 
with—but the end of the directors’ list is 


not yet. There are: Paul W. Garrett, 
General Motors Corporation; Louis E. 
Kirstein, William Filene’s Sons & Com- 


pany; I. E. Lambert, R. C. A. Victor; G. 
F. McClelland, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany; G. Lynn Sumner, G. Lynn Sumner 
Company; C. C. Younggreen, McJunkin 
Advertising Company, and Daniel P. Wool- 
ley, Standard Brands, Inc. 


Selling Sound on Sight 


The movie theatres are lending an attentive 
ear to advertisers’ ideas which include a 
plan for increasing box office receipts. 
Stewart-Warner’s one-reel sound motion 
picture, called “Radio Magic,” featuring a 
new short wave length radio receiver, is 
being received with enthusiasm by theatre 
owners for the promise of increased patron- 
age they get out of the showings. Stewart- 
Warner's strategy for getting the film into 
the theatres is that of offering a radio as 
a contest prize during the week of the 
showing. It’s all part of a country-wide 
dealer cooperative plan in which the dealer 
arranges with a theatre in his territory to 
run the one-reel picture and give away one 
of the new Stewart-Warner radios. Short 
trailers run at the theatre for two weeks 
in advance, as well as a radio display in- 
stalled in the lobby during the contest, are 
advertising plus-values of the plan. The 
Atlas Educational Film Company produced 
the picture in silent form, and the Metro- 
politan Motion Picture Company supplied 
the voice and musical background with 
RCA photophone sound equipment. Educa- 


tional institutions, service clubs and radio 
stores handling Stewart-Warner equipment 
are also exhibiting the film. 


Comic Cooperation 

The National Newspaper Group, freshly 
formed, makes it possible for advertisers 
convinced of the effectiveness of comic 
section advertising to buy 5,200,000 cir- 
culation in eleven of the fourteen largest 
cities, in a single operation. One piece 
of copy and one order do the trick for 
all cities save only New York. 

Member papers are the New York News, 
Boston Globe, Philadelphia Inguirer, Bal- 
timore Sun, Washington Star, Buffalo 
Times, Pittsburgh Press, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Detroit News, Chicago Tribune 
and St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Until the machinery of the group per- 
sonnel is permanently set up, the following 
committee will function as administrators: 
R. T. Wilken, New York News, chairman: 
John E. Finneran, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers; George M. Rogers, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; G. C. Steel, Philadelphia 
Inquirer; D. R. Merrill, Detroit News, and 
W. E. Macfarlane, of the Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Bossy Jones 
GOLF CLUBS - 


SPALDING MAKES THEM 


Spalding’s original order to the Einson- 
Freeman Company for the Bobby Jones 
window display shown on this page was 
intended to take care of the requirements 
of dealers handling Spalding equipment 
throughout the country. The demands of 
professionals, clubs and direct selling 
agents, however, outstripped anticipation to 
the point where the sports dealers’ equally 
clamorous demand has embarrassed the 
manufacturer. 


Advertisements of the Week 


If you advertise in any one or all of 
Liberty, Collier's, or the Post, you will want 
to take advantage of Liberty's new service 
to advertisers and their agents, by which 
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MAKES THEM 


ieies 


you can determine the reader interest rating 


of your advertisements. Using the Gallup 
method of testing reader interest, Liberty 
employs the organization of Percival White, 
Inc., to conduct the field investigations and 
tabulate findings. Each week, hereafter, 
Liberty will publish a bulletin illustrating 
the “best read ads” of the previous week 
(regardless of which weekly they appeared 
in)—revealing the margin of advantage 
they enjoy. The plan enables advertisers to 
compare their own reader interest ratings 
with others, to get a line on the relative 
effectiveness of types of appeal, layout, 
illustration, black and white as against 
color, large space and small space, position, 
season, weather and, of course, the atten- 
tion value of the magazine in consideration. 


Motion Makes ’Em Stand Still 


Sales and advertising executives who are in 
New York during the month of June have 
been invited by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company to attend the first national exhi- 
bition of Motion Merchandising Devices at 


SPALDING 
GOLF BALLS 


the new McGraw-Hill Building, right near 
the center of things. Thirty distinctive mo- 
tion displays are featured, demonstrating 
the variety of animated effects which can 
be achieved, and the adaptability of the de- 
vice to the merchandising of a wide range 
of products. There are also available for 
inspection by business executives a number 
of business-stimulating plans for new ways 
of adapting motion to merchandising dis- 
plays and for gaining the cooperation of 
dealers. 

For instance, in a test of the effectiveness 
of animated displays for merchandising its 
own products, the Paas Dye Company of 
Newark found that in a single outlet two 
weeks’ sales ran six times larger than the 
same two weeks in 1931. 


Newspaper Lineage Figures of 
2,063 General and Automotive 
Advertisers, 1931 and 1930 


Classified by Industries—Compiled from 358 Daily and Sunday 
Newspapers in Eighty-six Largest Cities in the United States 


HIS list includes the lineage of all general and auto- 
(formerly called 
using newspapers in three or more of the eighty-six 
largest cities in the United States, as recorded by 
Inc., and totaled by that organization 
exclusively for SALES MANAGEMENT and its subscribers. 


motive 


Media Records, 


This tabulation of all newspaper advertising, classified 
by twenty-one major groups and forty-five sub-classifica- 
tions, together with a special section on rotogravure line- 
age, is designed particularly for the use of our subscribers 


national’) 


advertisers 


campaigns and are interested in knowing what their com- 
petitors did in the most recent years for which accurate 
figures are available, and for their advertising agencies, 
who should find the information valuable in the servicing 
of many of their accounts. 

An interesting feature of the figures is that despite the 
depression nearly 650 advertisers used black and white 
newspaper space in 1931 who did not use it in 1930, and 
that there were seventy-six additions to the list of roto- 
gravure advertisers. 


Total newspaper volume of general 


and automotive accounts declined 15.5 per cent in 1931 


among national or sectional advertisers who are preparing from 1930. 
ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 {| ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 
BY ipusTains ~ LINEAGE LINEAGE | BY ieUSTRIES— - _ LINEAGE LINEAGE BY INDUSTRIES— LINEAGE LINEAGE 
AUTOMOTIV k— | AUTOMOTIYV E—(Continued) AUTOMOTIV E—(Continued) 
Aviation— = 7 | Parts and Accessories— Passenger Cars (New)—(Continued) 
Packard Diesel Air, Engine 39,808 26,724 | A.C. Oil Filter.......... 35,795 30,220 FAUGSONCESIOK (oso. 005s 1,410,844 2,161,911 
seid | A. C. Spark Plug........ 72;191 97,698 | Hupmobile .............. 1342.32 "9971874 
Gasoline and Oils— Automatic Devil Dog..... 9,467 30,430 MBO. 6 oes cs ta piswieisiere 384,442 134,774 
Alemite Corp. Prods....... 316,401 2,847 Champion Spark Plugs. 74,486 54.344 MOPNMONEE, «25 od oc sa Bbaraig cece 418,229 540,960 
American Oil Co. Prod... 954,917 1,994,911 Continental Red Seal Mot. 2,411 45,037 Marmon ...........+.05- 497,458 1,079,041 
Associated Oil Co. Prod... 172,686 326,758 Critchlow, Walter ....... 15,101 10,907 Marmon-Roosevelt ....... 5, 125,729 
Adiantic Refin. Co. Prod... 1,561,514 1,752,585 Exide Batteries .......... 104,128 127,118 Nash oo... see ee eee eee eee 3,115,099 4,030,562 
Barnsdall Co. Prod....... 19.706 "127,065 Fisher Bodies ........... 36,771 3,508 Oakland .........+.00+65 18,369 1,004,494 
Cities Service Co. Prod.... 292,846 1,209,047 Free Wheeling Patents Co. 291,335 ~—......... Oakland-Pontiac sse++ 1,007,678 1,399,105 
Colonial Beacon Oil Co.. 456,986 406,635 Hadees Heater & Ventilator 6,275 19,036 Oldsmobile .............. 1,968,266 1,158,382 
Continental Oil Co. Prod.. 1,449,476 1,352,661 Libby-Owens-Ford Glass .. TONO vies Sas Packard .......-+..2+ 00+ 1,307,236 1,644,499 
Dixie Vim Gasoline....... 22,105 26,270 McKay Tire Chain....... SIO Saas Peerless .........+-00005 75,729 450,215 
General Petro. Corp. Prod. 433,316 131,494 P.A.F. Spark Plugs....... 6,927 12,168 Pierce-Arrow ........+++4 740,403 1,308,569 
Gilmore Oil Co. Prod..... 403,634 508,897 yong 6 Fr BOGS fe aiiecs Plymouth ......-......+5 1,483,342 970,845 
Gulf Refin. Co. Prods..... 2,046,860 2,294,892 Prest-O-Lite Auto Bareesy.. 10,931 8,360 _— settee eee een ees 1,213,998 1,138,972 
Hancock Gas ........... S6:800 9 .wk-0s Raybestos Brake Lining. . 2,255 3,697 | REO ..reeeerereeeeseeene 594,740 1,337,264 
Humble Flashlike Gas.... 289,136 119,891 Rusco Brake Lining. . 1,340 6,786 Seadebakes IA SC a 3,590,091 3,543,798 
Hyvis Motor Oils......... 33,228 10,461 Safety Free-Wheeling Co.. yey STUZ oe e eee eee eens 29,369 10,656 
Indian Refin. Co. Prod.... Oe.) ee Scotch Free Roller ....... ip Whippet ..........+00++5 4,749 526,427 
Kendall Refin. Co. Prod... 123,442 93,583 BOGE osc lst sso -crs, ai wtete's WOe caesar Willys usec eee ee cere ees 1,656,101 1,789,420 
Magnolia Petroleum Co... 221,246 — 879,107 Timken Roller Bearings... 9,728 16,837 Willys-Knight ..... eee 549,143 403,524 
Mid-Continent Petrol. Co.. 186,266 114,666 Cer on eer er as Os een Willys-Knight & Willys... 83,732 ee ee 
Pan-American Petrol. Prod. 247,787 551,696 DEOIIG DME: bs owies sansa ek : 
Parco Gasoline .......... 74,295 246,219 0 MORUIGHIOS. 6 sicko sins 5,480 13,747 Passenger Cars (Used)— 
Pennsylvania Oil ........ 2,621 52,987 Se oS 4,220 59,332 CHOGIBIEE cxie cca xinniccendve 4275690, scenes 
eer ree ke ee Whirlwind Vaporizer .... 32,564 17,815 
SS ee eee 346,439 571,178 Willard See ee ror 322.723 98,864 Tires and Tubes— 
Phillips 66 Gass.scsiccess 277,403 320,684 Willy i. RECON Lee 4,237 13,360 (OR eee AIID = usw hae 
Pure Oil Co. Prod........ 122,453 967,336 Winksld Carburetors ..... 8,722 9,996 POR VIOM TILES) 64-46, 4-015 000s 49,204 94,724 
Putr Pol as... 6...650:00.0:0 TS | een 2 ie yt 9,97 65,097 
1 ER 3,521 iad Passenger Cars (New)— Firestone Tires: occ. cccnes 1,357,182 2,238,058 
Quaker State Oil Ref. Co.. 127,834 34,032 PN orc sbk Gino obese arses 952,803 596,373 A a ere 29,617 382,875 
Refiners Oil Co. Prod.... M03; 735% ck se uis0 AsmurnsGord 56sec asec 84,277 42,917 Genetal THES 2.66.6 dees 282,388 1,326,313 
Richfield Oil Co. Prod.. 653,821 1,086,498 LL Are earner ae 52,188 392,739 Goodtich Tires: ccccciscws 724,833 822,181 
Shell Petrol. Corp. Prod... 833,615 1,604,606 UTE ER Ee ee ego: 3,133,554 3,615,936 Goodyear Tires. ..0300<ses 3,457,787 3,405,023 
Sinclair Refin. Co. Prod... 41,715 653,258 ROAGRAO isle dived wik-sioss seis 706,703 405,503 SUS Ie I ere 7,464 68,250 
Skelly Oil Co. Prods..... 50,223 119,539 Cadillac-La Salle ........ 385,272 1,094,360 eR INES cas ctars ces oes 21,309 26,547 
Standard Gasoline & Oils. B50908) saws es ACHEVEQIEE «55 orenin'si. eda 40% 6,106,681 6,809,411 Kelly Springfield Tires ... 268,392 367,917 
Standard Oil (Cal.)...... 693,764 387,913 ERB os Sorcerers sre wales 2,271,611 3,813,266 DN I. 550: ne 78,418 28,991 
Standard Oil (Ind.)...... 1,490,911 1,632,587 Chrysler-Plymouth ....... ht Pe ee DIRIGO TOS: a ike seca 72,880 86,172 
Standard Oil (Ky.)...... 10,740 143,023 SRE u ip scsign ack cicksicerss 146,275 301,588 Ss ee 12,596 203,013 
Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 154,540 489,912 Rr NNO So arcnnn ens Rav atess 1,754,495 2,238,470 MOnAWK TICS cccccsucs 3,000 13,413 
Standard Oil (N. Y.).... 2,272,092 2,264,035 LO ees ene ROPE: kewraeare Pennsylvania Tires ....... 5 () ee 
Standard Oil (Ohio)..... 1,186,256 1,219,970 Dodge 1,651,928 3,068,156 Seiberling MOS, 6 64ia elas 114,295 98,893 
Standard Oil (Pa.)....... 307,587 540,236 NE oko bis aan Mae 232,918 860,268 Ry. YR. PROB cc Gti cccredverer 254,272 276,153 
Sun Oil. iGo. Prdd...c5. 6 2,466,954 2,549,968 Essex 760,751 2,147,135 
Texas Co. Prods... ...055. 1,059,877 3,488,352 RN So Oi etc Peart erels 5,894,965 8,424,711 Trucks and Tractors— 
Tidewater Oil Co. Prod... 1,169,875 1,976,810 Franklin 612,589 1,034,442 Brockway TMECKS. .05..05% 3,426 8,762 
Union Oil Co. Prod...... 135,820 541,534 SC ae RAR 4,054 59,256 Caterpillar Tractors ...... 29,153 63,388 
Vacuum Oil Co. Prod..... 906,327 1,134,741 Gen’! Motors Corp. Inst.. 239,040 98,071 Chevrolet Trucks ........ 1,109,927 388,816 
Mester S586. coon veces 4,482 eee ree eran 1,305,217 2,222°666 Cleetec. FPActOrs ..66.060-6% 3,99. 12,944 
White Star Refin. Co..... 133,845 PRGGON: = 5/55, coordarear ets 464,056 1,396,648 Diamond T Trucks ...... 13,669 25,620 
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All Executives 


know the effectiveness 
of concentrated sales 
effort 


Datensive effort in a market 
results in quickly increased vol- 
ume and considerably lower per 
unit selling cost. 


By the same rule the effective- 
ness of advertising increases 
when run in media of highest 
concentration. Concentrated 
newspaper circulation means 
continuously concentrated sales effort for the 
advertiser. 


Cincinnati is a concentrated market... 99% of all 
retail business originates in the city and suburban 
areas ... and here only one paper has a particu- 
larly high percentage of concentration in the 


profitable territory. Over ninety-one percent a 
(91.39%) of Times-Star circulation is in city and 

suburban, and it is the largest circulation of any Times-Star 
newspaper in these sales effective districts. Circulation is 


ee ee OO Sa Ae ae eae 


Cincinnati, one of the few good markets today, is 91 39% 


ripe for intensive selling... and the Times-Star will 
make the efforts of your salesmen wholly effective. Concentrated 


Concentrate in Cincinnati and in the Times-Star...Now! 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


New York: MARTIN L. MARSH, 60 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago: KELLOGG M. PATTERSON, 333 N. MICHIGAN 


$A tL BS MANAGEMENT JUNE 15, 1932 Ju 
)VERTISERS 1931 1930 ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 
~— aan LINEAGE LINEAGE BY INDUSTRIES— - LINEAGE LINEAGE BY INDUSTRIES— LINEAGE LINEAGE 
AUTOMOTIYV E—(Continued) ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES GROCERIES—(Continued) 
Trucks and Tractors—(Continued) AND SUPPLIES—(Continued) a, yrs ™ 
Dodge Bros. Trucks...... 30,112 140,299 Washing Machines— G or Ma our FL ere ei cee 
Paweol LOUCKS 2 ...65:si0000% 1,254 7,389 A.B.C. Washer .......... 69,884 122,790 = ¢ oom J 2 ee ae a 
Feueral Trucks .......... 19,260 24,429 Automatic Elec. Washer. 22335 78,828 na on .. ere cossers ay : 90 bas 
oe ES | 894,672 1,236,591 Cinderella Washer ....... 113,314 8,965 os il Sera 1 ae sn : 
Fordson Tractors ....... . 3,953 18,610 Conover Elec. Dishwasher 28,191 28,960 athaway : eee 21 re Hae 
ey eee 292,035 579,004 Easy Washer ............ 291,459 200,314 nat a= oseevneees yy i 
Indiana Trucks .......... 3,169 6,731 Faultless Washer ........ ht re se chs F = 9 eee eeeee 34 : 00° 
Internat] Harvester Truck. 271,511 304,077 Haag VOHEX = ois cscs 5,220 7,141 ps _ Brea aagaess ss ey at 300,9 
McCormick-Deering Tractor 12,457 atewins RADY ERR, cin's se Sinivie che swiss 878,610 729,495 Hee. ng ot | Oe onc ee 
Red B TACOS: «cece ss vee 4,030 =... . Preston re, GO. i6 ssi. 5.173 2,649 ostess Gake ............ , , 
Relay DUCKS: 2.65 6i52:00» ADS2 etna Thor Washer ...........- 22,789 46,703 PROD IRS UPIOS sis 6s6i0.660. 065.0 40,338 109,893 
Reo Speed Wagons....... 234,962 418,800 Voss Washer ........... 8,717 3,923 Jenny Wren Flour sees 68 pao ed oH 
Stewatt THUCKS occas 39,067 78,364 Whirldry Elec. Washer... 10,814 103,142 K. C. Baking Powder.... He 31 39 
Studebaker Trucks ....... 26,215 stents Keebler Prod. ....+.-.+. SAOGS cnc 
Waite DOCKS occ sass 19,574 65,661 Miscellaneous— SOUR US cnn ae nee BOGOR, vsineu 
American Beauty Iron.... 45,010 23,980 Loose-Wiles Sunshine Prod. 445,154 616,071 
Miscellaneous— Bond Flashlight & Batt... 51,725 45,277 Merita Bread ............ 205,118 272,371 
oe . 565,893 Century Fans ............ 29,451 33,77 Natl. Biscuit Co. Prod.... 1,169,455 1,584,185 
Eveready PREStONG 0.02205 409,505 ty rE Beico Fans ..+..csuscccs SG:328 .3s sue Omecn Plout ..c.<ss6s5: BPO ck: 
G.P.A. Rad. Glycerine. . ae a ie 18°554 Edison Mazda Lamps..... Bis ty | Cee Ontario Biscuit Co. Prod.. 27,698 16,051 
Harley Davidson Motorcycle “et 35 29 BICCHOCHOE acc eee ss 65,857 26,531 Pacific Coast Biscuit Co... 89,868 121,833 
Indian Motorcycle ....... etd gs Emerson Fans .. 29,483 59,985 Peek Frean's Prod........ arr 
McKay Anti-Freeze ....... moo 5 jw Everhot Waterless Cooker. 24,640 vee Pillsbury’s Flour ......... 89,365 3,777,542 
"sae Oe a gee rae General Elec. Misc. Prod.. 262,935 147,457 Presto Gake Flour ...050%3 O6:926  <caves 
Puritan Anti-Freeze....... mee “iebe Hotpoint Prod. ......... 56,985 80,025 Purity Bakery ........... 58,451 27,892 
Hot Shot Elec. Wat. Heater 3,049 2,672 Red Star Floul. oo s.560 500% CC Gis 
GEN ERAL— — ra ae er i a ——— Bak. Powder... . bee 857,355 
Q ials Neon Lights ........+... 015 70, So ae vi re 
ce sag acecgagmgy vel oe 3,974 10,533 Robbins & Meyers Prod... 5,15) 9,799 Schilling Bak. Powder.... 7 2 ae 
Austin Contractors ....... 2,836 4,237 SUBDEAMNPIOd. 66. 5:5.52.0.0:0 12,733 seeees Smith’s Home-Made Pies . 9,601 10,954 
arreled § 27 { aters 9,964 353 Snowflake Prod. ......... 74,115 40,483 
Barreled Sunlignt ....... 6,495 23275 ‘Tom Thumb Wat. Heaters 39,96 3 a f 
Bass Heuter Paints ...... 37,829 68,484 Universal Misc. Prod...... 5,916 10,015 Soderholm’s Rye Bread. . 41,516 25,284 
Bennett Homes . «+. 206. 2097. Sates WATAEINMES 4.5.0 5 01065. 9.0.0 5:0 oy |. re re Sperry FlOut |... c<scss0 5,025 20,427 
Bint! Pied... escsesca sess M0598 es sas Wagner Fans... 50555 6,050 ~—........ Swansdown Cake Flour .. MESON acs 
Black Diamond Files..... 20,483 35,566 Westinghouse Misc. Prod.. 118,894 423,183 Tasty Baking Co......... 163,936 96,436 4 
Calcutta Kubber-Namel .. 13,932 9,038 | POOTWEAR— Raystee Bread 66s sc0sceve 157,347 109,206 
Carey Insulated Shingles... 2y,821 see a Me ides... ov ree LL aeeoge noe isa ast testes xt eh aan eice a 
Cyclone ICES 5. caesaciaee ete pies Gane: Seats aaa aaa 52'826 43,926 i Rr Res mare % 
DeVoe Pants & Wain... 7,200 44a | Douglas Shoes 2002002) 3,692 6959 | Wagner's Pies, Mrs...... 58228 186,039 
Du Pont Duco Prod...... 81.556 64,493 Enna Jettick Shoes........ 38,280 230,157 | Wrard’s Bread & Cake.... 389/984 1,034,380 
Duralith oe 2,199 4.242 | Swessone Foowear ........ 6,512 52,099 | sell Lie Mlour......... 33.177 | 39.366 
Felton Sibley Prod........ 44,87 35,332 ee — Sera Bit tere Wonder Bread ........... 1,895,859 2,125,909 | 
Floor Grip «. +. .+++ee+ss agi toes MGOt SAVED. ose wiecawse'e eS | re re 
oe Saree Lave... -- pe ie OS 0 pe 68,697 ...... Beverages— 
cout aes Wears, <..<< Bg 10,830 Goodyear Footwear ...... 197,232 566,866 Angostura Ginger Ale .. 4,347 77S 
roca” ac a iat 61.787 70.587 Ground Gripper Shoes ... SUO5) 8 saan Arbuckle’s Seven-Day Coff. 144.776  ...... 
Georgia Marble ......... 42446 pees Hood Footwear .......... 26,386 52,627 Pt Oe ane , . 
~ pon aaa laa lea 20,029 31,687 LSE RS ee 45,205 69,273 Autocrat Coffee & Tea.... ie 
ey» » Reese 42740 184306 Matrix Shoes .........+. 66,702 85,000 Baker’s Cocoa ....¢...... ee Secs 
Marquee Cement ....... 47756 «17,332 | Natural Bridge Shoes... . 15,899 ..!... | Beech-Nut Coffee’... 1... 284,853 297,975 
mee aid pe 5. Robt... 44.572 se, Tread Straight Shoes...... i 7 cores Beech-N’t Tom’to Jce. Cktl. 7480 cans 
McNair Shingles, Koot.. ¢ 49 i 9,283 Vitality SHOES ...c6s6555. 26,802 Seah Ben Hur Coffee & Tea 151,211 175,877 
McNeel Marbie Co. ..... Bay a Blatz Ginger Ale ........ — 
iene ra 171846. 11...) | FURNITURE AND Blue Label Tomato Juice.. 118461 
— ea HOUSEHOLD— Booth’s Ginger Ale....... 11.427 30,634 
er ee: d & Co.. 40,174 49°560 Aladdin Lamps .......... 17,136 106,711 Boscul Tea & Coffee...... 265,932 252.883 
es | sO Os | Cain... Gani ...... Budweiser Brew ......... aa ge... 
Murpny s Enamels 5 Aen. 22'932 dies Bissell Carpet Sweeper. . 17,672 18,292 C. W. Coffee & Tea...... 8,605 63,397 
ce eet ee a ee 50,961 154,014 | Certainteed Floor Cover.. 3,692 15,513 | C. & C. Ginger Ale ..... 49,977 4,666 
ing 2 ya lela 7217 aad Columbia Radiator Covers. 18,594... PI 5 sivas cers. ee 
Sake LAER. + +2+++> 35°565 30,082 Congoleum .............. 191,164 631,359 Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 2,133,483 1,518,103 
Foner Pate. Be cag ae cases Gulistan Rugs .........+- 266,541 262,536 Canova Coffee .......... 6,572 62,206 
a ~_ 414,970 26,446 Heywood Wakefield. ...... 12,690... Caswell’s Coffee ......... 96,932 132,495 
oe oo 25:715 78,869 Kellogg Mann & Co...... eae Chase & Sanbn. Cof. & Tea 1,706,165 1,511,667 
a ssn. 46,384 140,963 | Kenwood ............... ee Chelmsford Ginger Ale .. "114.519 157/830 
Sat ce williams Pais. 43875 91,657 | Keisher Prod. ........... <a Cliquot Club Gin. Ale... :  1,224'433 1,334/008 
Sherwin- Williams ii "46792 2.2... «| Koehler .... 1 ee MIE vain ks gssexaicns 492,407 "368.755 
oc haa aieaenelan 47.177 108,855 Natl. Home Fuin. Industry 47,881... Col’ge Inn Tom. Jce. Cktl. 38,738 3,972 
owe a aa a "226 7,267 North Star Blankets...... 6,699 39,738 Country GIBB scic.ck ce pC Cee 
sc iy land Cement. . 22,504 18,116 Olson Rug .........-.+-. 91,106... Del Monte Coffee........ 123,950 278,700 
a ee een 21.946 Reet Pepperell Sheets & Cases. 33,713 73,511 Esslinger Lager .......... 88,453 71,094 
I AEST ES EE “y soquet —— & Cases... aun sees Falstaff Brew ........... SS, Sn 
. ; : ICES Perfect Sleeper .......... , setees CRO sc. cscs Rael cscs Ais 122,201 97,878 
ee — Press-Or Orange Squeezer. 4,189  ...... Welgens Gold. Gate Coffee 430,966 525,424 
rtiiniiciimguaalll Scott Filler & Drainer.... 1714 = ...... Formosa Oolong Tea..... 30,062 53,612 
taal . SEAN BREESS © os 66 01675 30,708 16,613 Ghirardelli’s Cocoa ...... 47,745 68,956 
7.\ > ee 12,945 ec Simmon:s: Prod. i scices ss 544,210 1,179,578 Gold. Wedd’g Coff. & Tea 10,424 39,464 
Bohn lec. Rettig... 2st | Sieh" Rugs, Alexander” 12a744 |” "99°04 MOTOR os c6scsecss. 16,100... 
RGIVRIGIIG, «. 2 iiss 5:0 ine'ainreinls 103,448 153,423 Southern Spring Bed Prod. 29.975 eres Mill's Bros. Collec... 1,338,658 1,258,379 
Ejec, Refrig. Bureau. oe 6c: | Seen cad ONNeE....... Ee. ps eee ea eaiteeree signal 33.933 "103,401 
SMU, <4. 5G Soiass.d:cbiaveinws 309,162 447,721 Sil WAGE oc cron ea asics: ic Hoffman Beverages ...... 540.714 311.333 
Bxipidaire . ss.06s:s See 2,838,898 4,021,320 Sunbeam Mixmaster ..... S56R cecave Hollaway London Dry ... 111478 7'770 
General Elec. Refrig...... 1,858,037 2,821,672 Tuttle-Bailey Rad. Cab.... ae Horlick’s Maleed Milk.. 191833 456.466 
Gen'l Elec. Water Cooler. 32,184 26,823 Unadilla Yard&Gard. Furn. 1,325 3,109 “i APeereenge 313,349 413,483 
Gibson ...--+--0+eeeee0 sill Utica & Mohawk Prod.... 49.761... ant ............. 155,183 84.631 
Holbrook ........2+-0+0 49,927 pees Wearever Cooking Uten... 466,079 464,246 La Touraine Coff. & Tea. 80.716 120.911 
Kelvinator ......++++e++s 1,061,446 867,905 LE ae 2 nr 346,627 377,603 
Leonard ..........00e005 ps ioe GROCERIES— Lord Calvert Coff & Tea. 72.095 107.411 
Ee rere eee 910,466 396,917 Baking Products— M.J.B. Coff & Tree Tea.. 428'944 872'049 
Mayflower ........++-+++ + 9 allel Aunt Jemima Flour ...... 66,267 setae Mantua Gofee oiesccnc5 CN (ie 
Mohawk ...........+00+5 9 ee Bampby Bread) ove 68 ns 38,464 36,767 Martini & Rossi Vermouth. 2,766 ee avers 
Norge «2.0.0. .ee sere eres 663,548 98,904 Becch-Nut Bak. Prod..... 63,086... Maxwell Hse. Coff & Tea. 1,784,365 1,931,110 
Servel ........cseeeeeeee 497,525 37,375 Betty-Lou Bakeries ....... 1G075 kvixs Morning Sip Coffee....... 23,907 32,772 
Starr Freeze ..... crsecees 18,285 Se Joe ely Us i eee 2,216,200 899,571 Mountain Valley Water... 242,961 287,572 
Wayne ..... ce eee eeeeeees 6,389 = 16,212 Butter Crust Bread....... it, er epee 9.811 52,332 
Welsbach .......+s.+e0+s 4,155 26,822 Butternut Bread «0.5... 21-5) Ce Moxie & Pureoxiz........ oS 
Westinghouse ..... oreees 543,983 437,924 Calumet Baking Powder. . 460,480 427,364 Nash’s Coffee ........... 68,470 119,320 
Williams Ice-O-Matic .... a es Capital Bread & Cake.. DOMES ieecaueee Natl. Dairy Orange Juice. 17-0 ()) | ae 
ZerOZONE .... 222+ sees eves 1,655 19,064 Ceresota: FIGRE 6.3.55. 5:0.0 05:0 40,593 43,600 _ Beveropts Pe 7,044 10,377 
Colonial Biscuit Co....... 66,771 122,871 RURGERISO =o oo.'cooccs ib eo'g coe, aoe i ae 
Vacuum Cleaners— Dolly Madison Cake...... 5,654 ww. Old Sak Chl 41,724 133,800 
Air Way Cleaner ....... St re Downy Flake Doughnuts. . 2.916 iene Orange Crush ........... 90/865 82'590 
Eureka ..... sees eeeees 117,571 117,846 Drake's Cakes .......... 110,255 145,997 rari Fon ee 31.224 18.413 
General Electric ......... 27,556 128,977 Educator Crackers ....... 9.654 55.712 iin tintinn.... 19°988 211692 
ENIURL.- Ning bivecinw ennai s be 408,415 464,835 Flako Pie Crust.......... 16,469 19,086 Pepper Beverages, Dr. ... 648,383 566.293 
PURGE cueichinos anew eae Ut S) {eee Freihofer’s Bread ........ 334,243 277,134 Poland Waer........... 12.751 8.945 
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Ger YOUR FREE PINT OF Rew 


al brands ofice cream We would not make 
ike? it we did wot Kane ia ae 


BEI ICK CREAM CORPORATION . NEW YORK . NEW JERSEY . CONNECTICUT 


‘Test it against 


any other 
ce Cream 


Mail this coupon nuw!.... Get your 
order for a free pint of Reid's Ice Cream 
+ + « « Compare it with any other ice cream 


_ + «++ Let your family judge which is better. 


= 


T ry | ie | Nn f — fre e i said the Reid Ice Cream Corporation 


Sure we will _— 83,082 New Yorkers 


Migosh! How the coupons rolled in! 


Fuss is the tragic tale of an advertiser 
who didn’t realize how good his prod- 


uct was—or his media were! 


The Reid Ice Cream Corporation 
ran a half page in a number of metro- 
politan papers, offering a free pint 
sample of their ice cream to anybody 
who filled in the coupon. They received 
83,082 coupons—and had to spend a 
fortune in samples. 

Of course they used The News—but 
The News half page was only 500 agate 
lines as against the thousand to 1200 
lines in the half pages of the larger 
sized papers; but The News brought 
in 35,297 coupons—43% of the total, 
at 16% of the cost. Says John E. Stewart, 


advertising manager: “The cost per 


coupon return for The News was 2% 
cents. The cost of others, all of which 
were evening papers, ranged from 64 
cents to 11 cents.” The italics are ours, 
for the especial benefit of food product 
advertisers. 

You may not be giving away any ice 
cream these days—but pause and con- 
sider. The large coupon response 
through The News comes from large 
family coverage! The lowest cost per 
coupon also indicates the lowest cost 
per reader reached by any general ad- 
vertiser. And the greatest results came 
from the smallest space. If you want 
to put real selling pressure on the 
New York market, put your copy in 


The News! 


TH E N EWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Tr_b::ne Tower. Chicago - Kohl Bldz., San Francis o - 220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 

BY INDUSTRIES— LINEAGE ~~ LINEAGI 
GROCERIES—(Continued) 
Beverages—(Continued) 
Rs ree 83,603 228,940 
Ranier Rickey ........... 5,295 kw Ss 
Ridgway's Tea .......50. 21,174 27,340 
Rounds Goc0a ....06s0s00 422 Seat 
BS. OW. Cleese xc cciccwes 26:359 kg vbts,s 
Melee Bee. eciesascves 652,996 670,047 
SODKS GOMGE os ckccinicscer 179,604 206,598 
Schilling’s Coff. & Tea... 92,018 76,634 
Seely’s Beverages ........ Gt BS oro 
Simpson Spring os 34,776 54,013 
Teaspoon RIOR: seicoraca hk eisieteers 39,035 36,859 
(Se ae 0S eee 11,531 261,258 
Thompson's Malted Milk. 299,903 210,843 
Thom.&Taylor R’t B'r Ext. yy | ree er 
Tom Collins a Wa tersioeees 16,560 32,623 
Try-Me Beverages ....... 22,622 iste 
Van Dyke Coffee ........ 9529500 ha wwe 
i © | GO;407 isan 
Vino Sano Bricks........ 20:5900,5 0 kwauas 
Vita Dry Ginger Ale..... 13,207 
Washington Coffee, Geo. . Dy, fk Ce 
Welch's Grape Juice ..... 278,984 71,22 
White House Cof. & Tea. 146,611 498 
White Rock Ginger Ale & 

Mineral Water ........ 101,530 234,437 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods— 
Carnation: Qats: ...<.c0000 20,926 ssote sis 
Carnation Wheat ....... 146,662 125,280 
Cream of Wheat......... 42,173 S porp 
SOW RUIICG iia yan co atwiede ce 12,719 
KSTADE TNINS | 5.5.55.050.95080: 573.026. tenes 
ROS coos re 173,574 143,703 
Heinz Breakfast Wheat... 123,584 181,596 
Heinz Rice Flakes........ 1,043,457 872,277 
Kellogg's All Bran....... 937,505 1,022,918 
Kelloge’s Cereals ........ 34,464 —........... 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. ... 958,244 1,278,794 
Kelloge’s Pep ........00 83,662 585,865 
Kellogg's Pep Bran Flakes. 362,472 Sr 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies.... 615,908 677,485 
Kellogg's Whole Wheat. 244098 iis 
AEE ger rere 18,938 _....... 
Ce, ©. ae 17,929 8  4,sbiees 
Post Bran Flakes......... 137,416 a 
Post ToastieS «46:0 0004 460,833 748,008 
Post Whole Bran........ 48,215 383,421 
Quaker Oats Cereals ..... 55,590 76,644 
Ralston Whole Wheat Cer. 258,235 438,895 
Shredded Wheat ......... 1,396,277 1,458,860 
ee 13,199 33,004 
White House Prod........ 26,918 21,733 
Condiments— 
Atoga SyfUp. «05. s00ce00 21,957 42,56 
Beech-Nut Catsup S286 8 &osiwess 
Bell’s Seasoning ......... 10,374 11,539 
Lee 684,743 361,291 
Blue Valley Condiments .. 10,891 Saar ears 
Boy-Ar-Dee Ital. Sauce... |, ee 
Bucket Syrup ........... 8,309 18,890 
C. & H. Menu Sugar..... 344,847 ee 
Cain’s Mayonnaise ...... 16,972 15,151 
GHOIDUES. a aocsey cance wae Sk, OT re 
Delicia Sandwich Spread. . ee 
Diamond Crystal Salt.... 41,216 104 
Dixie KCEPSURIS snc ccs ce 2 i, ee 
Domino Sugar .......... 194,070 405,681 
Duke's Mayonnaise ...... 23,014 38,508 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing. . 19,716 21,598 
Elgin Mayonnaise ....... 3,254 bgetecets 
Foss Flavoring Extracts... 24,007 34,828 
Franklin Sugar .......... 37,084 73,961 
Godchaux’s Sugar . 46,770 111,931 
Golden Crown Table Syrup 24,976 30,185 
Gulden’s Mustard ....... 216,446 131,760 
Heinz Condiments ....... 770,842 578,930 
Hellmann's Condiments 263,734 300,724 
Imperial Sugar .......... 101,822 185,456 
International Salt 26,596 276,006 
Ivanhoe Mayonnaise ..... 42,372 201,502 
Jack Frose Sugar......... 861,951 1,024,348 
Kraft Condiments ....... 570,003 518,603 
Lea & Perrin’s Sauce..... 169,099 180,124 
Log Cabin Syrup ......... 34,212 148,248 
Morton’s Salt ............ 89,252 76,029 
Mulkey’s Salt 15.555 27,663 
ES (a ea | 
Nalley’s Mayonnaise ..... 21,165 19,354 
BRIO RUNS tetas tate oiasnatea iS) 
Paramount Salad Dressing. 21,587 18,104 
Price's Extracts ......... 4,124 65,963 
Schilling’s Condiments 61,497 36,621 
Sea Isle Sugar............ 210,324 Sebeaines 
Snider’s Prod. 64,362 102,268 
Staley’s Syrups - 59,818 161,452 
Stickney & Poor Spices. as 8,465 Re 
Sugar Insticute .......... 697,378 1,255,666 
Swift's Mayonnaise ...... 8.479 34,110 
Virginia Sweet Syrup..... 1,869 iat or 
Worcester Sale .......... 12,151 98,867 
Dairy Products— 
A. B. Ice Cream.... tn ee 
Appors Prod. ..... ck... 190,072 185,901 
Aristocrat Ice Cream...... 52.833 ae 
Bel Paese Cheese ........ LU 


ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 

BY INDUSTRIES— LINEAGE LINEAGE 
GROCERIES—(Continued) 
Dairy Products—(Continued) 
Blue Moon Cheese Spread. OSS nn ca waices 
UT @ oS 56,153 47,531 
Blue Valley Creamery Co. CM ree 
Borden's Condensed Milks. 131,786 163,302 
Borden’s Farm Prod...... 648,953 353,681 
Breyer’s Ice Cream....... 186,395 256,434 
Carnation Milk .......... 192,234 207,615 

* Challenge Butter ......... 4,809 eee 

Chateau Cheese .......... 118,621 239,798 
Cloverbloom Prod. ....... 138,966 74,567 
Eggs for Vitality. . BONO. 9 as esis 
Emergency Eg, Consumpt’ n CES rere 
Fairmont Prodk Saale dinate 25,862 42,341 
Fro-loy lice Citam . 0.40 216,654 429,683 
Golden Troco .. TIRED. etacante 
Good Humor Ice Cream. Se) Yee 
Hood’s Dairy Prod. 249,887 96,150 
Horton's Ice Cream ...... p) kr 
Hydrox Ice Cream ....... 52,069 55,012 
RNR oe ancl se iste ease. rates 25: 
Jelke Good Luck Margarine 217,606 249,013 
Jersey ice Cream. .......; 32,810 31,191 
J ES ee ee ee p>, ee ree 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese ..... 1,200,635 1,261,594 
Land O'Lakes Butter ..... Bi re 
Meadow Gold Butter...... GBSB  .6icc6e 
Meadow Gold Ice Cream. . 74,282 anak 
Mistletoe Creamery ...... 85,681 66,521 
Nucoa Oleomargarine , 28,117 496,521 
Pabst-Ette Cheese ........ 45,303 403,809 
PAQY CLEAN «o:0.60 020 vise ik re 
Purity fo Gs 2. ¢ | re 
Rita Scat ecw kwaoware S0794 kis nee 
cimeeiuas ISHEESO. saciicecie eh | 
ee, | er SOMO? wees 
Sheffield Farm Prod. 223,929 See 
Southern Dairy Prod. .... 109,944 605,224 
Sunfreeze Ice Cream. 65,771 149,792 
Supplee-Wills, Jones Prod. 238,875 216,132 
Telling’s Ice Cream....... 55,563 235,642 
Tillamook Cheese ........ 65,951 104,019 
Disinfectants and Exterminators— 
Aeroxen Fly Ribbon....... co Gt ee 
RIO. Non eoates ee nO |: 
PON 0 Pico nt eel ne a 1,809 2,398 
Bee Brand Insect Powder. . 47,394 74,684 
ETO Ss 2 a 466,664 431,278 
bec 76,352 54,871 
Bl VAMpIro® «oes. oe aeons 1,727 ieee 
ee oe eee 673,155 636,263 
Flyosan Gidget inate 
Fly-Tox . 457,645 471,102 
Gator Roach ‘Exterm. 3,773 5,752 
Keetmam: Gud. a oss oo ko sss 205006. | ase eis 
Guilt VENOM 65.00.6000 53,651 123,228 
J-O Insect Powder ....... 1G900 ssh eia 
OIEING © 5.5 5 cv ohaten ows cne's 13,272 49,084 
Knock-Em-Stff Flea Soap. AAT Sade 
| ES) Re neem ern aire S2064 nena 
CU ie Cr i eae rN rae 
Number Nine Exterm. 5,865 5,351 
Rough on Rats... 660 380 6,631 
Stearn’s Elec. Paste....... 23,552 24,809 
Sweet Dreams .......05056: 6,798 ee 
Terro Ant Killer......... 7,896 8,800 
Yur-Best Moth Buds...... i: | a ee 
Malt and Hops— 
American Beauty Malt. 68,422 106,341 
Ballantine Zone Malt Sy 29,847 107,649 
Blatz Malt ...... 161,989 149,124 
Blue Label Malt ... 103873 eens 
Blue Ribbon Malt Ext.. 1,383,919 1,602,441 
Buckeye Malte Syrup. . 344,684 324,285 
Budweiser Barley Malt... 1,037,440 1,219,889 
Canada’s Pride Malt : 103500 9 acne 
Cream of Barley Malt .... 95903 kves:ns 
Eagle Liquid Malt ....... x 2 2 near 
Gesundheit Malt Hop Ext. 9,849 8,885 
Good Malt Syrup ....... api. eee 
Home Rule Malt ......... 13,608 19,135 
Pabst Malt Syrup ........ 61,440 123,952 
PRES BAAN oss ok sence 357,191 512,154 
Ranier Malt Syrup....... Cy) | erie 
Red Fon MAIC. vossscc sss 497,153 502,972 
Royal Canadian Malt..... CC SS ere 
Schlitz Male Syrup........ 207,110 173,953 
Meats and Fish— 
Anglo Corned Beef....... 54,047 49,072 
Armour’s Meats & Prod... 212,817 453,835 
Arpeako Meat Prod....... 87,288 67,742 
B. & M. Fish Flakes..... 29,309 11,836 
Beardsley’s Godhsh: «00.4. 9,490 8,720 
Booth’s Sardines ......... 11,873 paces 
Breast-O-Chicken Tuna .. 103,781 67,849 
Chatka Crab Meart........ > | ie 
Chicken of the Sea Tuna. 121,477 02,204 
Clover Leaf Salmon...... i ee 
Cudahy Meat Prod....... 6,922 48,993 
Decker’s Town Club Ham 

& Bacon : a 5,170 73.936 
Deerfoot Farms Sausage oe 43,928 36,054 
Fancy Crab Meat........ 44,362 30,484 
Forty Fathom Fish....... 23,225 8,104 
Geisha Crab Meat........ 25,315 33,806 
Gobel Meat Prod......... M9320 sec 
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GROCERIES—(Continued) 
Meats and Tees * 


Gorton’s Fish Prod.. 254,535 
Hormel’s Meats 26,551 
Icy Point Salmon. ‘ 14,506 
Japanese Canned Crabs. . 14,302 
Kingan Meat Prod.. 48,391 
Lynden Chicken Prod... 26,703 
New England Dressed Pork 157,374 
Nordic Fish Prod.. ; 416,243 
CRGREID, Aiciccimes pins 41,976 
Prudence Corn. Beef Hash 29,254 
Rich. & Rob’s. Bon. Chick. 68,602 
Robert Meat Prod.. 5,977 
Seapure Oysters ......... 6,442 
Saurre’s Prod. asics ier vss 40,393 
Swift's Meats & Prod.. 298,109 
Three Rovere g F’cy Crab. 16,510 
Underwood Deviled Ham. 169,444 
an Deusen Sausages..... 7,059 
Vogt's Meat Prod........ 55,170 
White Star Tuna Fish.... 142,065 
Willapoint Oysters ...... 4,983 
Soaps and Cleansers— 
Absorene Cleaner ........ 13,735 
PRRNOAO! sce ais hae ca ous 16,614 
Annette Cleaner ......... 39,883 
_— Safety Kleen. 15,796 
PR teh, A eeceao ain eo 388,630 
ag ae Re ee aR 285,131 
ME eccrine aSplaserel panes 65,707 
Brilliantshine 6,152 
“1c EMRE ei oe Reo 3,634 
NORMAN so hos Sa ee ee cca 25,478 
Chic-Chic Easter Dyes.... 22,178 
Ne anes Bae iG are aos, 8 caus 544,768 
GIMGAICNE: 2o.ck one és conve 386,990 
Mak CIEARE cos oii ns 18,326 
CS Ce EE ree are 128,601 
Doebtte WAK o oicsnins 6.65% 73,426 
Energine .. 148,285 
Fyr-Pruf Polish .........- 18,238 
CL a ae ED a Pane Ra UN 509 
G75) Fa Os 7 ar 466,294 
Gorham’s Silver Polish... . 16,246 
iv tee Ed. (GIOAREE é6-005.5-8°%- 12,174 
Hi, OR. TA. ‘Cleaner. . 3... 44... T5252 
RVONY SPOW oo60 bosses 123,879 
Ivory Soap 334,787 
Johnson’s Wax’ Pane nusiece aise 8,581 
Rite S SOaD cnc. sfc .c Pixs 17,142 
Kitchen Klenzer ..\....... 123,416 
Lever Bros. Prod. 18,344 
Lux Plakes ..... ale 
BNIVEO: Seis Scan eles Ae O6-¥. « 
Octagon Soap Prod....... 8 ts 
Old Dutch Cleanser ..... 370,518 
TOW. leanset’ gs Jon cscs 143,299 
Ce Sen nee 43,633 
MOEN LO NG ia ieceiius coisa ser has 433,939 
Palmolive Beads ......... 350,828 
Perfection Paint Cleaner. . 5,714 
Polyshine Shoe Polish. 5,902 
—e & Gamble Soaps. ee 3,088 
Red Cap Window Wash. . 1,267 
ee SS ere 3,579 
ayy sztralons shares eecyo tava rc etree 2,287,290 
RPilearerete soe MN Coie aS « 26,232 
S 0. S. Cleansers & Pads. 111,836 
BADONGO: oi io0ics bia cea 45,521 
BER oe hy Aa rate crs 5,325 
SCL A 20,497 
Solvay Alkalies .......... 1,412 
aes Ce re 197,689 
Tintex & Whitex......... 623,755 
Twenty Mule Team Borax 
BOAO: GRIPS... cc sce ss 77,364 
Union Oil Prod............ 36,037 
a a are 6,07 
White King Soap ....... 414,846 
2 RRC EAE ROTO a 110,290 
Wyandotte Cleaner ...... 135,044 
Miscellaneous— 
PENNA ho hha oO ig 61,522 
Am. B’ty Macar. & Nood. 53,580 
Anheuser Busch Prod.. 31,289 


Assn. of Haw. Pineap. Can. 132,437 


Atwood Grapefruit ont ite 38,408 
| ope aa.) Oe cs 164,737 
Bean Hole Beans......... 55,736 
Beck’s Fruit Pectin....... 20,638 
Beech-Nut Misc. Prod.... 45,025 
Birdseye Frosted Foods... 90,929 
Boiardi’s Spaghetti 20,103 
BOvii ..... 98,083 
Brown Beauty Beans...... 62,870 
Calif. Fig & Date Co.. 2,799 
Calif. Fruit Grws. Exch.. 358,434 
Calif. Prune & Apri. Assn. 136,581 
Calif. Table Grapes...... 11,010 
Campbell’s Soups ........ 102,455 
Oe 171,192 
College Inn Food Prod... 4,214 
Oe tc. a 23,200 
UE SoS one ete ere 456,065 
Dunham’s Cocoanut ..... 5,032 
Eatmore Cranberries ..... 259,661 
Pionda Fraits ...... é0 css 98,454 


54,850 
146,293 


62,088 
11,233 
75,219 

423,549 

9,312 

203,628 


mKUINNNNMN DD UHOWVesvere 


37,963 
14,082 
591 
632,932 
22,345 
13,182 
10,478 
97,988 
372,135 
49,233 
137,879 
165,367 


Aaa 
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124,129 


6,074 


ees ee 


138,509 
10,493 
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GROCERIES—(Continued) 
Miscellaneous—(Continued) 
Fould’s Mac. & Noodles. 6,269 60,783 
Franco-Amer. Spaghetti... i 7? oe 
Friend & Dans ......cssces 23,781 1,282 
Fuji Oriental Foods...... 8,445 15,260 
Gebhardt’s Chili Con Carne AS) Cee 
Gerber’s Strained Veg..... 109,888 141,818 
Gooch's Macaroni ....... 11,662 8,344 
Good Luck Desserts ..... 8,277 33,506 
Hartley's Marmalade ‘ 47,423 47,446 
Hawaiian Pineapple ...... 625,039 552,859 
Lo. See 421,303 219,074 
Hip-O-Lite Marshmallow . 4,483 12,773 
Hygeia Vegetables ....... i & ) 7 re 
Jello ieee Fete eee Reae 6 240,732 225,231 
Jell-Well Desserts ....... 208,319 205,976 
| eric rece 4,936 5,492 
ee ene ee 55,674 42,256 
Kre-Mel Dessert ......... 140,150 131,066 
B® GOOF PIG. q oi65 son ses PE? reer 
Libby Food Prod......... 500,190 790,052 
Mor-Juice Grape Fruit.... ry it Cree 
Mueller’s Prod. ......... 711,041 1,079,105 
My-T-Fine Dessert ....... 5,738 7,615 
Natl. Marc. Mfrs. Assn.. 2b y / ee 
Oriental ‘‘Show You”’ Prod. . err 
Oxo Beef Cubes.......... pt 
ree CN , rerre 
Red Ball Oranges ....... 10-2, 7 ee 
Rich. & Robbins Prod.... 26.697 41,654 
Seald-Sweet Or’ges & Grpf. 290,239 38,230 
Skookum Apples ........ 59,429 28,188 
Snowdrift & Wesson Oil.. 283,260 487,841 
Stokely’s Vegetables ..... 24,655 42,617 
Stoke’s Chili Con Carne.. pS 7 Se 
Torex Beef Boullion .... 24,987 24,414 
United Fruit Co. (Ban’as) | oy. ? ren 
Van Camp’s Misc. Prod... 70,401 83,844 
Virginia Sweet Prod...... T4926 gees 
Walker Misc. Food Prod.. 11,646 31,876 
Washington Boxed Apples. 107,977 128,688 
HEATING AND PLUMBING— 
Heaters and Stoves— 
Glenwood Ranges ....... 133,491 42,617 
Holland Furnaces ........ 104,435 231,960 
Meme GHEE cid cacectsows yt errr 
Monarch Ranges ........ TOS lkwcws 
Montag Furnaces ........ AOC keeicas 
Perfection Oil Heaters.... 75,680 95,225 
Richardson & Boynton Co.. 4,374 46,074 
Ruud Water Heater....... A, er 
Weil-McLain Boilers ..... 130,674 228,680 
Oil Burners— 
ABC. Ol Burnet ........ 3,665 19,303 
Century Oil Burner ...... GIS kis 
Electrol Oil Burner ...... 67,767 32,762 
Gilbert & Barker Burner. . 7 {> orn 
Lynn Range Oil Burner. . 30,137 36,167 
Petrol Nokol Oil Burner.. 299,668 404,576 
Quiet May Auto. Burner. . 27,276 77,872 
Right Way Oil Burner.... 33,480 cee 
Silent Automatic ........ 242,994 339,353 
Silent Glow Burner....... 69,954 18,683 
Timken Oil Burner....... 337,930 351,580 
Wayne Oil Burner ....... 5,988 5,019 
Williams Oil-O-Matic..... 103,892 41,479 
Miscellaneous— 
Am. Red. & St. Sani. Prod.. 8,929 209,121 
We CORE 6 cc wicwcee dens 714,664 122,439 
Church Sani-Seats ....... 5798 16,510 
Crane Plumbing Supplies. . 47,553 625,461 
a: Ss) Ga ee rs? ee 
Dundon Coal occ. bcc ccc PEASS own wed 
Famous Reading Anthracite 456,726 337,277 
BOS CONG a secwse es deine 4,117 121,117 
| 0 ie Ot. ere 
Kopper Koxe. ..2.06.s0+ 145,950 443,414 
Mechano Coal .i....0c sacs o> s.r 
Minn.-Honeyw. Ht. Reg.. 14,609 14,950 
Pearl Kerosene. «ose. 0 0 > ree ee 
Semet Solvay Coke ...... 95,740 112,747 
Silverbrook Anthracite. .... Ore 
EMG OPORG 5 sion cas dcazee Cn > Fn Cre 
Timken Airlux Humidifier. 5) cere 
United Stoker Corp....... | re rer 
INSURANCE— 
Aetna Esfe Ins. Co....... 28,246 15,821 
Atlantic Mutual Ins....... 15,263 13,575 
Boston Mutual Life Ins... 4,153 4,322 
Calif. Seate Life Ins...... 4,215 6,475 
Calif. Western States Ins.. P|) ee 
Colonial Mumal Life .... 1) ere 
Conn. Mutual Life Ins. .. 14,507 12,521 
Equit. Life As. Soc. of U.S. 91,832 44,684 
Equitable Life of Iowa... Ch Borers 
Great Southern Life Ins... 36,100 25,804 
Home Life Ins. of N. Y.. 7,892 4,956 
Ins. Co. of North. Amer.. fp eee 
John Hancock Mut. Life.. 43,157 41,344 
Kansas City Life Ins...... 14,971 8,931 
Liberty Mutual Ins. Co... 87,182 101,284 
Life Ins. of Virginia...... 29,969 29,782 
Mfrs. Life Ins. Co.... 75,587 25,186 
Mass. Mutual Life Ins 35,245 22,594 
Merchants Mutual Cas.... 31,957 27,912 


market accessibility 
—lower advertising rates 


Every merchant, every manufacturer, in fact every 
advertiser knows how advertising costs skyrocket when, 
to do a complete selling job in a desired market, it is 
necessary to use several highly competitive news- 
papers having a high percentage of circulation dupli- 


cation. 


Why not turn your selling efforts into a market where 
minimum advertising does the job—where all market 
factors combined make it one of the greatest and 
fastest growing in the country? We mean Newark, 
the newest eastern metropolis—the natural market 


place for all northern New Jersey. 


Although the eighteenth city in population, Newark 
ranks sixteenth in the country in retail sales. Only two 
major markets show a better ratio. The Newarker's 
buying power is above normal—that's the answer. It 
takes 33.2% less advertising effort for each retail 
sales dollar in Newark than the national average. The 


reason is—an active market, highly responsive. 


But the real reason for bigger sales and lower costs in 
Newark is a compact market—easily accessible. Only 
one newspaper is necessary for thorough coverage be- 
cause almost every English speaking family reads the 
NEWARK EVENING NEWS. Newark is a rare market 
—the NEWARK EVENING NEWS an unusual medium. 
Together they make a unique sales opportunity. Get 

into the Newark market without de- 


lay. There's real business there for 
Newark you at one small advertising cost. 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mar. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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INSURANCE—(Continued) MEDICAL—(Continued) MEDICAL—(Continued) 
Metropolitan Life Ins..... 254,743 224,682 Collum Dropsy Remedy... 24,590 13,654 Menth-O-Lic Wafers 1,375 = 
Mod’n Woodmen of Amer. 24,890... ..... “Coens eee ane pepo ee 29,813 61,187 Mentodene Vin Sea e: 19,360 41,581 
he Cae aes | Gey Gels... ee a 392,386 358,070 
Natl. Bd. of Fire vet et. 590,281 762,797 Creomulsion Ce eee 519,124 611,223 Mifflin Rubbing * gageag 10,045 ehahote 
Natl. Life Ins. of U. q 3,022 2,415 Creosene .. eneigeents 30,181 66,937 Miles Remedies, 238,855 292,296 
Natl. Protective Ins.. ; 25,000 13,419 Currier’s Tablets eee 20,359 14,906 Milks —” etavereen 14,006 12,768 
New Eng. Mutual Life... 15,710 17,893 ROU RIER. a aoe tetas ; 213,488 154,106 Miller Herb Extract...... 73,891 89,621 
N. Y. Life Ins. Co.. : 183,922 171,641 { Dare’s Mentha Pepsin ; 63,083 92,055 Milnesia Wafers ........ 18,269 37,148 
North. Am. Accident Ins.. 30,118 17,943 | Darol . 26,004 4,769 URE 6: wis: 3 30,577 63,331 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 9,866 3,214 Davis Mentholized Beans. 3,367 ae Mission Compound — - 289 9,597 
Ohio Farmers Ins. Co..... APES weal Dean’s Asthma Remedy 9,076 11,128 LE ER EE 295,209 220,133 
Old Line Life of Amer.. 13,967 16,122 De Pew’s womens Dr. 30,914 45,701 Moone's ema Oil 205,158 239,680 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins... . 32,610 45,784 Dermatin .... atest 4,082 5,406 ee en re ee 12,706 16,077 
Penn. Indemnity Corp..... Oe <a Diotex . Sere _, 693 4,343 IB, cea coe sak 19,492 13,399 
Penn. Mutual Life Ins.... 15,557 25,870 eg $ Kidney Pills...... 644,313 777,624 Mother’s Friend ...... , 116,853 183,461 
Phoenix Mutual Life Co.. Ch eo E-Z Pads .. UA ep eee 6,139 Mother Gray's Powders... 18,523 34,869 
Postal Life & Casualty ... 133,993 42,054 E-Z Tooth Filler ........ 1,845 "3,415 Mothersill’s Remedies 36,343 1,548 
Provident Mutual Life Co. 12,025 11,472 QRS AONE: ace os c0:d cas a 1,076 ore Murphy, R. O eo? 
Prudential Life Ins. Co... 302,720 203,733 Edward’s Olive Tablets... 488,368 490,351 Muscletone 99,484 24,681 
Reliance Life Ins. Co..... 118,766 86,025 Elder's Presc., Dr... ~ 5,361 47,366 Musterole 502,456 582,005 
Southwestern Life Ins. ... 74,070 18,800 Electro Thermal Treat... 23,797 45,289 Nacor 15,484 25,586 
Sterling Penny-A-Day ... 3,281 4,658 Ely’s Cream Balm........ 4,423 28,593 Natex Sa, deans Sone 730 .CC are 
Sun Life Assur. of Conus 131,293 197,580 End-O-Corn a hiceg tee 3,777 13,060 Nasalets eee eee 8,730 ree 
Travelers Ins. Co......... 516,309 72,843 Eno Salts ... ae hie 198,627 Mh he! Nature’s Remedy ....... 229,432 162,078 
Union Central Life Ins... . 929 14,752 Eopa Neuritis Tablets ‘ 5,362 New York Lime Spee. Go; Oo, ee 
Union Mutual Life Ins.... Ce, 5 eee | Exsora ... ert ae 4,724 nee Nixon's Prod., Dr. 7 30,486 
Utica Mutual Ins. Co..... i, F. & " Lozenges. 5 Pte ce he 14,462 5,738 Norma SG0P 8 iseess 
West Coast Life Ins.... 1,950 - | ees — : 14,306 shee Normalets oer LS ere 
Western & Southern Life. 51,224 28,140 | Rao Prep — a 11,456 3,489 PRION cores s pe eae meas “ 411,359 386,710 
| Father John’s Medicine. . . 166,526 316,674 PNM i Ssinignts knlaseest ot ts 160,656 110,438 
JEWELRY— | PHAN EO eek. minclias shen oius:3 11,955 esti Nurone Lab. 557 1,499 
om ues | Feen-a-mint er 184,410 379,242 Oil of Salt tose 4,306 21,548 
Dale Mfg. Co. 2,452 4,291 | Femite A satin tees 18,618 alain O'Joy Corn Wafers _. 3,755 38,948 
Gorham Sterling Flatw are. 9,260 oes | Flaxolyn sie 115,203 789,767 Opex ...... an 43,611 72,748 
Hammond Clocks ....... 9,028 837 | Fleischmann’s Yeast .... 2,715,553 2,296.618 Ourine ...... R506) es 
Natl. Jewelry Co....... ie B45 wu ewes | Fletcher's Castoria ....... 976,633 1,334,772 he er 111,181 94,949 
N. Hav. West. Elec. Cl’k. 7,434 | Foley's Prep. .......-.--. 83,997 110,319 | Ovaltine ........... 636,882 529.511 
Swank Tie Clip ......... 2,976... «ss | Freezone. weceees 446,384 531,124 OZGWMISE toh, wish cst rue 25,300 20,028 
Telechron Clocks....... 24,364 38,411 | French Lick ‘Salts Picadas 56,488 = -s Sa vise ane Ointment Rei dicee ee 7.7, —_ ee 
Virgin Diamonds ....... 3,024 17,914 | Frontier Asthma Cure..... 18,082 112,668 Paddock Gallstone Treat.. 14.448 36,084 
ee | Fruitola os 7,342 3,664 Padre’s Wine Elixir...... 8,538 52,612 
MEDICAL | i ed Asthma Remedy . 25,174 37,051 Pape: Eres, Be Rie. os. 0106 2,729 15,504 
Absorbine Jr. cnc as 136,424 118,075 Gellocide ... Bre 17,821 Pe ret Palmo Globules ......... 8,630 22,357 
A-2851 Remedy ......... 22,248 20,436 | Germania Herb ‘Tea 5 chee 8,000 Pape’s Cold Compound 72,594 102,773 
A-D:S. Prod. ...... ‘ 131,206 scien PR oS | aE ee re ee ee 13,584 90,358 Pape’s Diapepsin hE, Pee 225,996 145,940 
REAGORE vec iw deck eo ceaas 18,566 38,697 | Given’s Chemical Co. : v2): | Cree IES oo ea whe coke as 125,502 9,614 
RAE 6 oie oss. 58 we mise ace 198,475 315,574. | Glendage Glands ........ 42,359 30,324 Payne’s Treatment ....... 6,060 10,829 
Acousticon .............. 45,861 93,785 | Clyco Thymoline ... 132,982 189,532 Pazo Ointment ......,... 96,271 111,206 
cn) 5 4%} | | Gold Medal Haarlem Oil. 2) | | Sr Pedodyne Proc. & Solvent. 50,154 66,852 
a S604 243,878 289,684 | Grant's Epilepsy Treat.. 1,767 5,513 Pepsinic Seltzer ... ; 9,152 16,252 
Albarum ......... sen Se SG (ee | Gray’s Ointment ...... 7,641 21,227 Pepso-Ginger ... 10,838 19,549 
Alka Seltzer Tablets : a ee Te | Green's August Flower... 920 21,149 Pepto-Bismal 46,297 16,515 
Allcock’s Plasters bande 3,641 13,843 | Grove’s Bromad Quinine. . 1,606,218 1,513,255 Persenico De anise 1,774 10,499 
WUT cass 66 5.1042 85% Sy vis 121,018 17,045 | Grove’s Tasteless Tonic... 418,698 399,912 Pertussin ......... 281,024 262,945 
Allen’s Foot Ease ... 53,540 55,047 Haine’s Golden Treat..... 28,911 32,941 ica) —— ree e 72,520 31,295 
Angostura Bitters cardia 21,491 26.107. | TemeRoms ccikkicccce.ss 207,031 199,605 Peterson's Ointment ..... 162,837 159,414 
Anti-Pain Oil ......... i, 5: re |) RIAN OE i. siarscsanh tore. bus - 2080! tweens Pfunder Tablets ....... . 12,691 Gets om 
Anti-Uric 5 Sree: Rubi 8,879 13,280 Heumann it Co... Ls... 1) cree Phillip’s Milk of Mag..... 902,979 1,334,177 
Arbolene Tablets ....... 16,340 28,946 Finidebrand Pills. Dr... . GR  § —acwwre Phys’ns Treat. & Ad. Co. 62,096 57,836 
Aspironal ...........0.65 62,348 12,763 Hill’s Cascara Bromide. . . 405,178 429,869 Pierce’s Prod. ........... 458,811 395,178 
Asthmador ...... ra bs 6,581 ‘eee 5 a OR ee rere he 2,451 nade Pilgren re : 13,142 oe ee 
Asthma Kapsul ...... - 30,542 26,258 Home Drug Co. Rem. ‘ 24,944 36,441 Pineoleum .......... 138,606 109,684 
Asthma Sera . i 22,956 37,802 Husband's Magnesia ..... 8,112 8,928 ee ae Es 440,929 467,732 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral... . 52,577 181,038 Hutzell Eczema Cure is 704 12,990 Pinkham's, Lydia E.... 1,724,568 3,639,747 
B. iG. Remedy Rie mite: Bi ake 157,944 157,022 LV.G. et ae 5 27,130 14,140 Piso for Coughs re Rae 38,069 78,144 
Baalmann’s Gas Tablets... 58,798 78,927 Imperial Eczema Med..... 9,47 8,892 Plapao Pads ....... sain 87,643 99,999 
Baker Associates, Dr. L.. 223,350 200,289 Insoloid Tablets ...... ; SS, rene Pluto Water ..........-. 232,080 238,851 
Bayer’s Aspirin wees. 2,418,096 3,156,305 Insuraol Tablets ...... 841 1,495 RI eh aco ei hs Osc oe 59,311 131,799 
eenonag eee 130,244 144,398 OS ree Beis 39,516 15,509 i ee Oe). ar 42,045 70,463 
ean, Rheumatism Cure. . 7,991 4,760 Hronized YOast csc vccc ccs 939,890 865,608 ics ee eee a. ore 
Ba Cape Toot eT eT Te ee 9,255 13,143 Le OE OE eo 12,766 32,437 ee, ee em 1,325 ca 
Beli. WANS sine 6. disiad roles - 261,393 294,223 | Jackson’s Powder, Dr..... 1,545 11,802 Pullen Rupture Treat.. 13,040 14,160 
OT eee ‘ 272,625 201,990 Jacob’s Laxative Salts... .. i eer Pytamid Prod. ...... a 69,971 59,719 
CEO i ko 2 ree OMA QUES oc cb e bs 0 . 1,593,050 619,718 Radox Bath Salts ........ 26,542 376,153 
Bisuraged Magnesia ...... 80,749 145,976 Japanese Oil. 2.6 cscs ss 111,063 12,278 Rahnous Presc. .......... if ee 
Blosser’s Remedies, Dr.. .. 47,234 113,358 Jiffy Toothache Drops.... 13,187 19,944 RAG ROC ose goose sche ss tt 7s, new 
Blue Jay Corn Plasters.... 107,299 197,232 Johann Hoff Male Extract. 9,585 15,131 Ramstead, Dr. M. H.. 689 5,087 
Bokhof Treat., Dr........ 146 9,988 Johnson & Johnson Prod.. (3 Oe Red Top Corn Plaster. . 6,065 2,664 
SMR cos oo Sat 08% yh, | eee GONE, OSE) oa.knb Ata nk Guede 38,384 22,712 OMEN. oniereseaiehigss eae eeik 3,728 6,903 
Boschef's Syrup ......... i): Kaiser Rupture Rem., Dr. 14,348 24,971 “CE ae ee 218,106 380,863 
Bromo. Mint .....5...: : TOBE hinds OTe oe 6:  e >) nr er Rem-Ola .. aes 5,821 15,081 
Bronchi-Lyptus ...... ule bs 10,639 7,466 Keeley Institute ......... 31,602 42,545 Renault Wine Tonic...... 19,579 14,982 
Bronchuline Emulsion .... 28,459 9,620 Kemps Balsam ........%.- S09 ses Se Renesol Lab. ............ 5,587 1,863 
Brook’s Rupture Appl..... 35,340 17,332 Klaxo-Ko Tablets ........ TORTIE oivwins Renton’s Hydrocin Tab.... 11,787 7,475 
_ SA eer | | nS eae ores Va: Ze Renwar Salts ......... ae re 
Bulgarian Herb Tea...... | Kondon’s Catarrhal Jelly. 69,572 35,437 Se een TEED wkectics 
Bumstead’s Worm Syrup. 19,260 23,699 NIE ici ardils ess alesare se 325,219 2,124,336 Rheuma FE. isc e ccces os 3,032 3,856 
Bunte Cough Drops...... 35,197 24,548 ICPHSCNER SONS: oicc.0s 5.0.55 1,041,935 1,424,545 Rice's  Wieate Dis Keniees 141,953 188,886 
C. & C. Cough Drops... Eee Lane’s Asthma Cure...... 17,418 21,319 Richartz Treat. .......... 7,03 28,253 
Caldwell’s Syrup pee : 840,973 1,071,821 RAMEE IS os niche use 3s 7,653 12,019 Rinex:, Dr. Platts «665.0%. 66,771 34,145 
Cat. PIG SYM. .6.0%000s 656,516 841,181 MARR EIO. oc. ccs voit ewas ens 4,639 14,134 RHP OICOUE 550.56 ciseis6 ss (ee 
SSEMMADE locas se atnsaaxs 132,397 149,747 Leonard Ear Treatment... 7,424 7,786 Ritholz & Sons, Dr....... 1,720 6,680 
Cannaday’s Ecz. Remedy. 4,336 1,202 Denso. Treat., Roisicccss ss 7,914 12,968 Rock Goitre Rem., Dr..... 11,511 12,064 
EOS. | ae are ete 95,552 199,630 Limestone Phosphate seats 11,616 areca Rowle’s Mentho Sulphur. : 88,435 131,190 
LT EEE ere ne ee 8,240 12,010 NPUIING: 56 aioe a 600 ; 24,763 51,906 Rub- alia oe. 5,872 3,768 
Re ere ee 170,287 317,435 Lithiated Buchu ....... : 6,098 15,550 cdi slosh whore oes 127,965 16,123 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salts... 17,992 30,641 Luden’s Cough Drops.... 47,107 141,337 Ss. 5. *S. rE an ae ee .» 23261,212 2:519,983 
Carter's Liver Pills........ 251,682 171,069 Rarepert Ss. Prod. 2.6.05. ph ee 7 -Hepatica .........--. 264,489 139,927 
On ee ee eee 269,967 346,967 a 0 ane 47,821 41,756 Joseph's Rem. ....... 205,069 247,933 
Casey’s Rheumatism Rem.. 4,353 3,429 Magnesia Oxoids ........ 119,667 222,063 Poa | a ne 25GIS kw cso 
SSPE oo co ois ss Suche a's i). ne re LES rear 630,342 631,265 Sanborn Home Treat...... 26,045 23,522 
Chichester Pills ......... 94,394 93,806 McCleary, Dr. A. S.. 56,787 82,096 SAHA WIGY ois ere cos cence 85,599 85,249 
6 eer re. 47630 ksh McCoy's Cod Liver Oil. 162,892 627,433 SOOM ocda sleeves aso were 189,140 943,073 
Clason Viscose Co., Dr 5,616 20,812 McWethy Bladder Treat.. BSTOD  ceisisutees Save-The-Baby .......... 4,347 5,412 
Oe OO nr on eee aren 13,090 25,019 et) er res BOGE —kSeseosiers Scholl Zino Pads, Dr..... 507,334 465,580 
offee, Dr. W. O oie 203,162 140,094 Meinhardi Rupture Shields 18,972 13,878 Schumann. OK. cc os ces eee (|b rs ee 
RSP COED, 6 v-0s0s0500. 065 eS nee Mento), Labs. 6i.sss sents B25. deus as Scott's Emulsion ......... 385,885 330,178 
Collings Rupture Cure.... 24,399 13,495 Mentholatum ........+«5+ 332,993 262,332 ONE dia Saieiatacreareraet 6,0 8,063 
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MEDICAL—(Continued) 
RMON, aise DS Ce wha nes 1,056 pe 
Seequit ... 4,925 9,537 
Shur Off Corn “Remedy. 38,621 22,175 
Simpson's Rem., Dr. C. M. 9,067 8,186 
IRIE ea oak ones eas 48,641 21,521 
Sit-I-Cide 22,484 38,623 
a whats sh ase 230,133 200,012 
Sloan’s Liniment ... 246,798 400,244 
Smith Bros. Cough Drops. 24,505 33,158 
Smith Bros. Cough Syrup . 429,581 555,891 
DE oe eevee ei as 10,403 59,182 
Ee ere ee iio) eee 
Sorbol Quadruple - 8,434 19,658 
Southington Remedy...... Brkt 16,535 
Sproule Catarrh Treat..... 1,483 1,968 
Squibb’s Adex Tab. ..... AEIGR 8 4. Secs 
Squibb’s Caster Oil....... 54,244 re ee 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil... 32,777 59,693 
Squibb’s Milk of Mag.. 48,733 aeosueec 
Stanback .. 88,468 126,317 
Stedman Teething Powder. 13,836 MSA: 
Stuart's Calcium Wafers.. ef P- 82,091 
Stuart's Diapepsin Tab.. 113,903 184,278 
en SU awe ees 101,266 436,169 
UG UIINID 5.8 cossre neem bee 8 48,106 42,817 
Ten Herbs ....... 30,367 125,324 
Tescum Powder 1,447 3,054 
Tetterine Ve rei 87,233 89,878 
Teutonophone- Saeriierecnractd 8,090 ‘ ‘ 
Texas Wonder ... 17,350 28,233 
Thedford’s Black Dr. aught. 222,138 293,519 
Thornton & Minor Clinic. 10,839 18,937 
MOMMIES fyiace. Wale dceeirene an o-s 85,866 126,078 
ME, shee nec rer Ok Oe ae 184,693 196,649 
OM a) PADIGS 645.46 e000 27,580 ‘ ; 
OO ere rere 27,630 78,990 
Triner’s Bitter Wine. 17,986 73,033 
True’s Elixir, Dr.. 26,560 61,457 
ERGOO) eeeisi gs Heck oes ger 18,595 38,440 
Tums ee ree eee 244,413 - 
RADON sca ay men sect eesre 23,273 264,328 
Tyroler Ear Conformer ... 1,490 2,468 
Tysmol ; eo 14,627 6,286 
Uca Mentho . eee 4,433 1,058 
Sledge CO. 40063: 33,486 51,920 
Ciaasenene ; ER. 5927 109,834 
Unguentine Co ines 36,753 40,909 
Uratabs ... 10,481 8,921 
Van Vleck Pile T reat. 2,190 5,478 
WRENS 6 ie cscbcek win 6 xe 499,585 600,232 
Vapo- Cresolene .......... 13,855 ay 
Vaseline Sak Gi Ge sane gre 25,176 95,148 
MRO x vlan ohn Gn iain wes 5,989 
Vegetable Nutritions 278 ; 
Vibraphone ............. 4,950 13,247 
Vick’s Drops ... 363,454 
Wick S -Prud. ...+:53-<« 543,380 , 
Vick’s Vapo See gee 921,257 742,834 
Vinol ; 1,446 78,865 
Virogen ‘Vit ality Tab. 199 
Vitalex ats 43,055 
Nib oiare-eie ererare 13,206 
arr 19,149 
Von's Remedies 187,776 68.172 
Warner's Compound 13,368 14,185 
Wemert's Salve 2,341 v 
White Cloverine . 22,088 60,216 
White Cross Anti- Tobacco. 1,242 secateire 
White Wonder Salve . 4,884 32,499 
Whittier Treat., Dr. H. J. 23,570 40,027 
Witolex Wonder Treat.. 10,466 patie 
a s Compound 413 6,888 
Zem 440,007 410,808 
cw for Colds. 24,639 28,864 
Zinsep Pai ew Sera’ 6,202 Paty 
MMIEM oa he oo Sie xed dee a 93,372 139,322 
MEN’S WEAR— 
Ace Sport Cap 4,977 8,335 
Allen-A Prod. 6,463 
Arrow tent ‘ os 264,489 ’ 
Big Yank Work Shirts ... 6,012 44,962 
B.V.D. Underwear 3.926 22,462 
Cohen-Goldman Pro d. 142,736 152,458 
Dobbs Hats ik eee 6,175 ; 
Faultless No-Belt ‘Pajamas 4.050 44,438 
Hanes Underwear . : 43,824 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.. 17,160 
Interwoven Socks 14,972 ; 
Lamson & Hubbard 1,832 22,387 
Lastlong Underwear A 11,325 41,204 
Lorraine Summer Suits. ... 23,576 47,426 
Malloty Fiat . 26.04.00 28,018 40,816 
Nat’l] Merch. Tailors Assn. 45,572 a 
WO orang ax dk esd mace 10,752 42,912 
Palm Be ach’ Cloth we 171,513 134,269 
Paris & Hickory Prod.. 12,809 169,010 
Priestley's ... i’ 18,204 20,644 
Sam Peck Clothes. 1,471 - 
a 3 Sr 84,706 73,269 
Straw Frat Day os oc eceias’s 29,206 Oe 
Van Heusen Shirts & Col. 51,867 131,780 
MISCELLANEOTS— 
All-Year Club of So. Cal. 442,114 491,087 
Amer. Astro-Scientfc. Assn. 833 arene 
Amer. Business Builders. . . 404 24,414 
Amer. Fed. of Musicians. . 374,993 1,031,505 


<r 
Omaha World “era a = 


hin hoo ihe? 
i 


Omaha 


on all 5 counts 


In OMAHA, its the World-Herald—and has been for 
many years! 

A morning and evening newspaper of outstanding strength 
and influence in Omaha and its rich trade territory— 
FIRST in every important classification. 


Ist in Total Cireulation 


WORLD-HERALD 
121,655 
118,986 


April total paid figures: 
DAILY 
SUNDAY 


= se “ses = 
Ist in City Cireulation 
The daily Omaha circulation equals over 95 per cent of the number 
of Omaha families 
WORLD-HERALDS sold in Omaha.............. 52,262 
Families living in Omaha...............cccecccces 54,845 


Over 80 per cent of Omaha families have the 
World-Herald delivered to their home. 
ist in Display Advertising (First 4 months) 


National Display 
Local Display 


OT eT COL TT 110 per cent more than 2nd paper 
exes car beee ey eeasens 55 per cent more than 2nd paper 
PRUE OMAOEING oo ixk Stink sctee Vion ndaees 110 per cent more than 2nd paper 


Ist in Want Ads 


110 per cent more lines of space than 2nd paper. 


ist in Dealer Influence 


To obtain maximum dealer activity for your goods in Omaha, use 
the WORLD-HERALD. Dealers know it is the most widely and 
thoroughly read paper—they know it brings them more customers. 
Best of all—Omaha dealers, department stores, grocers, druggists, 
etc., spend more of their advertising money in the WORLD-HERALD. 
There’s your proof! 


The OMAHA 


World Herald 


Omaha, Nebraska 


National Representatives O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—(Continued) MISCELLANEOUS—(Continued) PUBLICATIONS—(Continued) 
Amer; Raed. Toes60c so00% 15,775 9,200 “ages —, igre 3,168 2,527 ee eine) ss 
ice rs. ot or ssn. 83,262 66,538 merican | ee S61 224 ites 
Amer. T. & T. Co....... — it: Riverside Military Academy Cee Broadcast Weekly A aaisiavers Ce ror 
Aplets .......seeeee eee ee 6,394 aw aeaee Royal Palm Drama Guild. aa re Cosmopolitan ........... 116,727 800,091 
Apollo Chocolates ....... 18,758 1,745 — BEN BEAD she 0.6: dit 4500s a 06) Pee Crowell Publications ..... 155,000 153,952 
Re ¢ Oe ee 29,344 9,166 Nicholas Seal Co...... O56 bd eins Curtis Publishing Co...... 19,132 72,580 
Beech-Nut Gum ......... 1 | — ee Sen Ant. Muncpl. Int. Bur. 41,347 174,730 Daily Running Horse..... 24459) keen 
Beeman's Gum .......... BG gas seins Schrafit's Candies ........ 42,137 266,137 Detective Adventures .... 1,006 16,163 
Bell Tele. Co. of Pa...... 404,306 469,149 Sergeant's Dog Remedies. 61,451 17,101 BVveryGay EMC c6sicc6s'ctse ree 
Bennett's Milk Bone...... 1,346 41,870 Seward, Prot. Reais <6 15,599 10,028 Field & Stream .icccesics Si. ee 
Bentley Sch. of Acct. & F. 16,364 10,441 Sing Sing Bird Food...... 5,542 11,059 Financial World, The.... 68,269 74,798 
Big Kernel Bird Foods. 4,020 3,141 South. Bell T. & T. Co.. 221,902 469,280 GREE cot cin cts a xine e Wie: 5ibi6 23,993 38,883 
Breck Jack SSUM. c.0554s 27009 wa swe Southwestern Bell Tele.. 25607) = hans Good Housekeeping ...... 155,039 321,203 
| le ere 54199 = ksseas Sorett'S PLOG. ..esveccace 4,950 49,580 Hollywood Magazine ..... SOE | ane, 
British Industries Fair .... ee le, a ae Hunting & Fishing....... 2,874 17,929 
Biaters Beds. obese oe 1,898 2,271 DRNGEOSE chal ene sas ho CC rr Ladies Home Journal .... 476,095 7,476 
Burgess Seeds & Plants .. 1,203 6,318 Thomson, WoT ics caus Ne ee EAPRER U.S 2, fareTatarsrore’s alolh Kae 174,863 241,106 
Burpee Seeds ososcc02s 3,120 4,187 Tropic Breeze ........... BUGIS kd oisiers DIVE LOLD. Sysaisw'ers 300 0.05 4,360 137,733 
Cake Eater Candy Bar.... 6,486 wwe eee .5.. Sch. OF Music. .....+: 12,541 10,098 Motor Magazine ........ A 32,722 22,390 
Californians, Inc.......... TBS02 83s Saeees Universal Pictures ....... 61,305 22,227 Movie Romance ......... oe, ee 
Calo Cat & Dog Food.. 89,580 48,399 Pe eRe UT 31,512 5,868 PIAGODS. TNO) 6b :0.06000a 1,517 2,148 
Canadian Natl. S exhibition. 19,373 16,621 Vallent Gold Bulb Co..... oe Nations Business ........ 33,707 51,372 
Chambers of Commerce: Valley Forge Milit’y Acad. oS Crore National Turf Digest..... oe Te 
— ee ae eee 7,346 300 DD sche carats shies va 239,870 261,594 Physical Culture Mag..... ye S| ee 
ROR Woh) coginiurs as aoe 22 | ee Wilmaco Gardens ........ Ce ys ee Pictorial Review ......... 11,848 348,250 
Hor Springs, Ark....... OSS er WVESON FIGE oc cissae'seuns 22.008 iveune Police Gazette ........... 4,865 12,695 
Jacksonville, Fla. ...... 16,321 18,424 Wright & Sons, Wm. E... S2IG og esos Popular Mechanics ...... TOB226 kk cas 
Jersey City, NN: J....55. 4,628 37,908 Wrigley’s Gum .......... 692,616 235,110 ROdD GiOIGE: os csc ss o6a MOLSIO eee tress 
Niagara Falls ........ 4,674 11,120 Saturday Evening Post. . 870,887 519,514 
St. “sae erg eres pp rer MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS— Screen nig! SECIS o.s6: ce 1,964 28,632 
St. Petersburg, Fla...... 3,070 , it of oe 942 9 Sporting News «00.30.00 BOR. - aaalarns 
cpWildwood, N- J... eG 30,578 34,970 + aly bono al nee —_ Sport Story... see sess 7,041 13,734 
appe ros. Anima 29,900 5 Vi hono. : _ 99 Re pics Senses scare aiaaue ee 72,383 30,927 
tiess. & Potomac Tel.. 224,910 202,075 ates Sane. Raoeem siaetid saat True Detective Mysteries. . 488,260 597,686 
een Nitrate of Soda.. 6,686 7,014 OFFICE EQUIPMENT— — a RETO hea) s pr ahi aise 
EE ER) |: ae eee 17,087 wesses : . ne Vs, ie nee 1,168,451 351,137 
Coats & Clark’s Thread. 347509 32,782 Burrough’s Adding Mach.. 10,876 15,197 Turf & Sport Digest ..... Se passes 
Collins Nurseries ........ 2 Coe — Pen ses sees ee Pg gia 
Columbia Pictures ....... M6783 ese Ha one Os ea aaa lala — 123,685 Newspapers— 
Columbia University ..... 39,99L wwe ee ee eee ine B re Th 9¢ Veep. 
Sie * Natl. Cash Register....... 13,571 66,192 arron Group, © sees 2,499 17,724 
Cosmopolitan Pictures .... 353,999 379,204 Davies enc @ eDencl 425,601 793.218 Boston Advertiser ....... 23,502 31,083 
Gaban Nac Tour Comm. "30044311735 | awe Pens & Pencil... 424/601 790,218 | BOSOS Mere cccan, §—“B'3ng tag 
nthia we Bi auaicke ssi Ly) ee ieee 2 : 3 
Stonion’ s Paper Prod.. 26,370 7,038 gcd tne Prod..... odd Haye ed —— —e ened ee m4 609i 
Dilber, wee each 47°495 909 | Shaw-Walker Systems .... 18,016 33,622 we Pasie Seb heainves ae 
" rrr ae és: ree , é : is 
Dixie Drinking Cups .... B08. sees a & Pencils. Ht pert sey oe Oe a a pee sagas? 
aoremus Go. 2.6.05 oss 15,009 18,825 Wahl Eve , ypenrners “ rote wate Chicese Hild & Beak... 35°833 34'812 
EGE: BOMTASE so os.5.5:0 Kise TOS: rn Wa -” ae egg ee 528'480 889,329 Chicago Tribune ...y.... 455,054 364,692 
‘aa sence ees - HH trees —— ee are ———e Science Masicer. 35,901 39.540 
eS ey i Se ee PE en eee : alan : an pene 
Federal Schools .......... (i, |) re — ee eee, 91.144 Kanban 
Ferry’s Seeds ............ 41,048 50,080 nopingy Soaily MOE nds cocci 51,598 rete 
Fischer Nurseries ........ 20,667 21,061 PAGS TABTALY. 2 noose 13,682 12,372 eae eee 17/228 
Piorists’ ASSN. ..-04.0%» 0s: 92,204 78,998 Appleton & Co., D....... 44,879 65,202 New York Ametican..... 524.634 86.750 
Franklin Institute ........ 3.255 2,108 Barryvail Corp. ......... 109,982 sn eevee New York Herald Tribune 334.332 117.897 
Full-O-Fruit Candies. . A492 wwe Bobbs-Merrill Co. ....... 42,492 50,903 New York Journal ...... 181,318 Renal 
Georgia Military Academy. 20920 a weaes Book of the Month Club. ey oy: es New York News......... 60.221 hace 
Gill Bros. Seed Co....... eb) Gere BISNAAG S) oss. s:6:0:619-651 65108 11,125 12,936 Mew svar Gin... 265.754 152.181 
Gillec, H. M............ 944 a. Brewer & Warren ....... 18,666 26,193 New York Times........ 13,544 neces np 
Glover's PIO. .o.0s6%.s0 40,948 81,313 Co Ge 6 eae ete 31,254 20,400 New York World-Telegram 115.861 189,547 
Golden Harvest Seeds. .... 5,52 5,014 | Collier & Sons, P. F...... 22,341 =... Philadelphia Bulletin .... 235,259 207,938 
Growers Sales Co......... 18,133 ween Cosmopolitan Book Corp.. 28,393 53,006 Philadelphia Record ..... 12'533 43,462 
Guenther, Rud. & Rus. Law 6,934 18,773 COVICIPSICGE acon cieic:ne. eS, nr Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph.. 10.000 ee 
Henderson's Seeds ....... 18,141 27,814 Coward-McCann, Inc. ... 16,338 ...... St. Louis Globe-Democrat. REGS oan 
Hollingsworth Candy .... 2,408 22,449 Ghia MGIB). 5)0,0/5.0:0505 65s 8,546 11,089 Scripps-Howard Papers ... 9,664 30,390 
SEUDEE, PAUINUS . io.s0.:s vininie-« 3,107 3,420 Oe a ee CT Wall Street Journal. ...... 31,761 50/220 
= Rite Push Clip ...... | en Dodd, Mead & Co.. : 26,625 29,649 : 
ancaster County Seed Co.. 16366. kciaes Doubleday, Doran & Co.. 77,397 91,108 
Lewis Hotel Training was SS Or Dutheld & Green......... MSG eve vine RADIO— 
Life Extension Institute. 24,516 46,563 Dutton & Co., E. P....... 68,784 102,389 Sets— 
ee ee eee B23656 ssw ces Encyclopedia Britannica .. 126,882 118,209 Apex-Gloritone .......... 274,146 224,448 
DIR cone kihieaean sey 75,383 145,652 Farrar & Rinehart ....... 36,382 45,346 Acwater Kent ......05.005% 530,919 2,871,288 
Lucerne-in-Quebec Comm.. 8,904 124,932 Financial Guard. Pub. Co. TAG ei aos BMS sev crers ioe sian kiarecetan vie 158,833 405,599 
Maine Publicity Bureau ... 19,030 9,832 Goodspeed Book Shop.... 2,362 4,597 BATUISWAGK 5i6c0)0:0.0:0:s eise ess 26,572 1,967,336 
Majestic Inst. Copy....... 125,709 73,195 Guild Pub. Corp. ....... 430 3,347 CUGRIGA sess io vce oases se ee 40,924 276,553 
Manor Gardens .......... ee Haldeman-Julius Pub. 102,896 535,405 Grosiey Radio .... 065 ca 209,748 515,963 
OES SE Ge eae MB983) ca ekices Harcourt, Brace & Co. . 36,656 26,747 BENGBNONE:-asicajea8s hoe aew 24,945 29,565 
McKesson Service ........ 3,117 913,794 EAATPUr SL TOS... 500 0s's se 60,431 93,807 PAGO Badia: 6.06. occ ceeece 99,958 320,149 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pic. 559,561 1,346,370 Holt, HeEAty occ secses.ce 8,909... sss General Electric ......... 1,247,676 1,686,203 
Miami Dept. of Publicity... 34,143 21,002 Houghton-Mifflin Co. .... 57,886 69,387 General Motors ......... 272,434 1,084,359 
Milky Way Candy ....... 58,722 129,472 Jon. Cape & H. Smith, Inc. 14,271 27,351 MHEG carci! sacsle Kare 4th weds 3,945 81,129 
Mount’n States T.&T. Co. 99,328 111,598 Knopf, “Alfred A, ......° 43,679 56,480 GUIDEARSER,  civicicces oe see 20,493 10,368 
Natl. Pecan Market Assn.. 5s) ne Lippincott Co., J. B...... 32,546 30,781 Packson BOR io. 5<.0.6,s:6.0c00 0's 22,539 71,086 
Natl. Radio Institute...... ce) ae Little Brown sxe ine 75,973 74,604 BONGO 2 5: srsie- cos 0ie-o ve ore 8,796 100,896 
IIEOCD hace can canu os soe 15,794 62,812 Liveright, Inc., Horace.... 46,425 46,418 Kolster Brandes .......... 252098) waives 
Nestle’s Milk Choc. ..... 49,511 218,526 Macaulay Co. ........0.- 10,419 30,838 BERG ic ota vie fo arerelee enone os 77,137 287,297 
New. Eng. Tele. & Tele.. 313,721 119,314 Mactnvlan C0. ...60.0:6 4.06 108,696 154,000 INN RIRSHG. he sigs: o'eserosrevaiavs sei 899,195 3,155,481 
New Hamp. State Dev.... Te) ae Macrae-Smith Co. ....... 2,039 kv nese DIQUOIOIA: oisiesisies-ces.c 0:00 OOS, aa 
New Mkt. Peren. Gard’s.. 8,725 8,468 McClurg & Co., A. C..... 5,013 16,167 BHUCO cosisaawe ces Coma 1,970,314 2,087,671 
Newspaper Inst. of Amer.. 11,523 6,530 Merriam Co., G. & C.... 54,931 120,319 — STNG earns Sais Selle (a eee? 
New York Tele. a oe 922,967 705,658 Metropolitan Books, Inc... 609 sw woes ROCA WAGE oreo o.cin areicie DABS ISD  eicasec 
Nicholson Seed Co., R.... i) re Minton, Balch & aS 9,893 18,553 oo rere 299,947 645,856 
Northrup King & = 28,623 14,695 Nelson & Sons, Thomas. . noe Stewart-Warner .......... 151,699 609,611 
Numismatic Co. of Texas. 43,314 16,845 Penn Publishing Co., Inc.. 17,870 29,679 Stromberg-Carlson ....... 461,119 572,801 
Nunnally’s Candy ....... BUBIS —sewsies Putnam's Sons, mores 41,481 36,909 Westinghouse Radio ..... 147,632 1,087,427 
Ohio Bell Tele. Co.. 434,050 312,842 Scribners Sons, Chas. 61,574 101,581 PARR RAG: occ cence s 386,818 411,327 
Pacific Tele. & Tele. Co.. 276,765 369,845 Sears & Co., Inc., )  : a a) | eee 
Paramount Pictures ...... 144,543 536,516 standard Pub. Go... 2,160 11,738 Tubes— 
Perry Seed CO. oss sacs 2 i ae Stokes Co,, Pred. Ay... SISTED 8s isisivwss ASCUREUS TUDES .c60:cier:5 5,659 235,341 
Phila. Business Prog. Assn. 243,486 290,419 Sctamord Go, ....s6ss00s8 ZOO selsia's Cunningham Tubes ...... 428,858 522,846 
LESS 2 See ee 6,514 25,249 Sully: & Go:, Inc., Geo...... PONS: iis ayes Eveready Raytheon ...... 232,898 418,813 
Planters Peanuts ......... 83,040 75,707 VIKINR PICSS. 5os.0 v5.0.5 ons 48,847 40,457 RAG. MRNAS. 5 o-6/0.6;0-0 acti 892 33,551 
Port Huron Machy. Co... Bee D-eukistcs Willett, Clark & Colby... S16. sosere Ken-Rad Tubes: .. 0.005505 hy | ee 
Postal Telegraph ........ 143,501 266,739 Winston, Le On ee 10703 gexsas DADSOSHIG. TUDES. <.0:6.6:50:5: «0s 9,033 85,577 
PMEINR DPOOGS «..66005 00-0 5,414 18,992 National Union Tubes.... pra. ere 
R.C.A. Institutes, Inc..... 5,381 25,548 Magazines— MOGIORIONS. ack kc odes vice 492,833 1,157,539 
R.K.O. Radio Pictures.... 277,492 233,414 AMNIOOR ns ons ane xaos 755,902 232,731 Sylvania Tubes ce. ccc sise 31,530 42,670 
Red Cap Candy Bar...... SCT  iaswns American Mercury ....... 1,896 4,003 PAGCOR: os xcciessro sinters 7,907 28,310 
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S ALE § MANAGEMENT 


ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 
BY INDUSTRIES— LINEAGE LINEAGE 
RADIO—(Continued) 
Miscellaneous— 
Assoc. Radio Prog. Indus. G6A06kentes 
MAGNUS ic cre eassrercee va 3,973 15,987 
PUMGHMANE. ..cc0de.canuees 6,782 4,317 
General Motors Converters aes ceeees 
Hill Static Retarder ..... BOG iwaneis 
WOUNIERE waa Get ee ae aes 165 2,321 
WAS DUNEE i 0 k6s cae ea vee GAGs = wewees 
SPORTING GOODS— 
Pigte TAWOE: cscs as we eels 2 2s ee eons 
Athalete Swim Suits...... 8,790 14,541 
Browning Arms Co....... , | re Ore 
Bruns, Kimball & Co., Inc. 1,653 14,156 
Catalina Swim Suits ..... 7,992 8,022 
Chris-Craft Motor Boats.. 14,623 53,858 
Colonel Golf Balls....... 33,534 51,709 
Dee Wite Boats. ... 0006 14,731 8,641 
Dodge Water Car ....... 1,785 37,439 
Eastman Kodak .:....... 132,164 148,529 
EFFanBEE Dolls ........ 24,294 37,775 
1 Ee eee yA: nee 
I ae goats, aca aes 65,699 40,097 
Evinrude Motors ........ 6,798 18,996 
Gar Wood Boats ........ 2,408 4,852 
Grand Slam Golf Clubs... | rere 
Hagen Golf Clubs, Walter. 11,556 11,645 
Jantzen Swimming Suits . CS | re 
Johnson Motor Boats .... 16,179 212,737 
Kokomo Roller Skates ... COGER “anwaxs 
iOUGl FINS sccivcccrcs 71,385 79,786 
Merode Swim Suits ...... pS? ? rere e 
Ocean City Reels ........ yi Sr eee 
Pelton Swimming Suits .. 3,400 9,062 
Seat of Health ...5 0600 bray 
Stew't-War. Movie Camera OT 7) rei ie 
U. S. Playing Cards...... 88,604 286,446 
Wilson Golf Equipment... FROOGLE waren 
TOBACCO— 
Cigars— 
MGMDUANOD. 6.6 es ce c's 231,659 366,053 
Bayuk Phila. Hand-Made. 112,886 403,526 
PS a ee 11,197 303,697 
Charles Denby ... ise sce 36,480 52,958 
CU Bee eee ere 2,859,330 4,004,072 
Dutch Masters .......... Ck re 
Bt PYOGUCIO: se ccccccccccce 2477206 1,615,719 
i ene eee 2 ip eee 
OD SS ee ae 80,281 164,642 
Garcia Grande .......... 38,735 66,186 
Flabanello ......ccicccess yi > 
, ernie aut WE keh CR 46,147 44,262 
Se) eae 139,707 225,385 
Wepe Bawa ccs cessive 134,171 235,608 
EM MOMURIGH. 00k sas 4.60 Hot 28,268 67,262 
Pe WOUNE. a vclcacwliecens 295,011 769,783 
LO) ees SG.070 8 kewces 
1 Oo era ences CS 0 ere 
DREN oc corcses cen wees 103,266 140,870 
New Bachelor .........:. HBOS keen: 
POtOe “SCHUYICE 6. .6:kce ene’ 49,714 102,426 
MEIGS cle pc caneicic ac cenne 0 CC rere 
. G. Dun. iC Sree eee 
IRODGEE GENS ook cis vce 736,224 918,290 
MOCKY POI cc vieceesccicce 25,552 163,660 
EE sods. Macd.a rie oe oe 49,191 48,200 
MN ONO ia css ae deeewee 115,670 143,594 
NMR MONE ere cow's Be ececars 137,171 367,232 
‘Webster .... 286,379 365,783 
We OW 66k cccascans 656,386 397,578 
NE A POUD, ses 0s oeee wee 351,707 2,063,325 
Cigarettes— 
NI do-it e as 'ee'oicinalie 15,526,314 7,769,155 
Oe i 16,898,230 11,103,632 
EMG SUING okies Success 23,031,152 17,506,938 
PRASIOEO ces vncvewneewe 41,830 134,905 
RM 8 bias sth oe Thais 17,408 eee 
pO are eee 6,332,059 6,952,512 
i) ere eee er ee 176,570 164,430 
Tobacco— 
Ball Durham .....6..«0 (Rig f>)) er 
yo eee 7,757 66,536 
Luxury Tobacco ......... Co : ae 
AEE ROUEN -5.0.va's,wkineeeicc 10,865 160,030 
Weimnce: AMIDE «ohn sce sees Do. Oy re 
gi RRR EE errr ree i AG. MOC 
Miscellaneous— 
Locktite Tobacco Pouch... o> | (Oe 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco. .. GO6977 == ccwsc. 
‘Tobacco Planters Union... WOO, aidaees 
TOILET REQUISITES— 
Dentifrices— 
Calox Tooth Powder...... TOAEe! | deez. 
COE 6 rs oe in soe hews 677,499 1,131,976 
Forhan’s Tooth Paste..... 93,529 36;560 
ERIM. «toate Gave ee exes eae 33,335 14,186 
Se Cone Ce FCoE 390,387 220,997 
OPN 5 a a Oar baal a 605,945 214,354 
Listerine Tocth Paste .... 265,524 476,031 
Lyon’s ‘Tooth Powder..... 83,982 85,816 
OES Eee Ay 483,307 464,546 
bo | a a ere 91,687 4,883 
Phillips Dental Magnesia. (47> ere 


New York Chicago 
Boston 


Other Peoria Paper 
Trade Territory 83% 
City of Peoria 52% 
Verification? 

See Current Issue of 
Standard Rate & Data 


One of the Best of 
the Good 
New England Markets 


SPRINGFIELD 


AND 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Recent Plus Signs: 


Springfield was the only large city in Massachusetts in which the total 
Industrial Payroll increased during the month of Abril. (Figures from 
State Department of Labor.) 


A survey of Gasoline and Motor Oil consumption in this area for April, 
1932, as against April, 1931, showed equal or increased sales by all but 
one of the ten major companies distributing here. Three of the com- 
panies showed an increase of 20% or over. 


Write for more detailed information on Selling 
Opportunities Now in the Springfield Area. 


SPRINGFIELD NEWSPAPERS, Springfield, Mass. 
Covering a Market of 625,000 People 
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ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 
BY INDUSTRIES— LINEAGE LINEAGE BY INDUSTRIES— LINEAGE LINEAGE BY INDUSTRIES— LINEAGE LINEAGE 
TOILET REQUISITES—(Continued) TOILET REQUISITES—(Continued) TRANSPORTATION—(Continued) 
Dentrifrices— (Continued) “6 poe ELLANEOUS eee - Railroads— 
BANNAN Boise sigh acplnsg eles ors 556,110 615,1 Galonite: ....6 6. 00 110,037 Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe. 1,231,305 1,445,884 
Siressha Ss, FOE. ovis basen <,086 41,569 Ganute Water oo es cas. t50- 142,863 er Atlantic avd line... ‘ 80.717 125.204 
Wests Tooth Paste, Dr... 12B.B0B. cesses pro — rome “ SOOO gk etc Bangor & Aroostook. ..... i ere 
| Colgate, Palmolive eet Balti Be eho 676.34 890,930 
Perfumes and Cosmetics— S50. “PRGGUCES os. 5.0c50 5s 1195930 ww ews means fe Sao — . : “ 
= " : Boston & Maine ......... 0,928 59,298 
Almondized Prep. ....... 2,975 9,082 OREO i mia ceca s I2201T- kbar 644 5 
: Can. Natl.-Grand Trunk.. 5589 118,729 
Ambrosia PAE Caget mw cney a CRS ESS ¢ Saeae aee eeenes ree ae 141,931 111,544 Canadian Pacific ........ 564.826 410,644 
Angelus Beauty Aids...... 54,663 A7,310 Damschinsky’s Dye ...... 11,347 6,862 tena Be 147°499 can hat 
Arden Prep., Elizabeth.... 10,324 58,327 Danderine ............-. 496.227 585,990 oe , : 
te 5 59 <C Chesapeake & QOhio...... 485,214 122,062 
Armand Toilet Prep... 35,060 422,591 Durale Wave Louon ..... 7,025 wees Chicago & Alto-Mo. Pac.. (ee 
AIDED WIOE. .o:s'015569.000.0% re : Eugene Perm. Wave...... 242,266 216,347 Chi. Burlington & Quincy 278.015 678.061 
Barbara Gould Prep...... 2,395 3,313 oe CS TN BOOT cieeis ec : cpap 3 : 
agate >> Chicago & Eastern Illinois 49,030 189,329 
Boncilla ........6.s0-+0% 152,789 38,922 By-Teb-Lasbes: os. cicss cae PIS eave ais Chicago Great Western... 68.076 121.433 
ogy: Seen ea cae Seen Fo ee ae Sea 9.470 Chic., Milw. & St. Paul 72,681 150,257 
Bree Cleansing Cream.... 3,358 we ee Farr’s Gray Hair Restor 36.404 54,284 Chicago ine: ci “ , 
Buena Skin Tonic........ 4.304 Sage te PGRTOEUD ogg 5 seater os velo vrs 130,949 122,358 Paul & Pacific . - : i : 244.188 538,389 
Campana’s Italian Balm. 63,084 118,521 Bitch SPEOD.. 55:5 éa5 i 950s 32,592 75,893 Chicago & North "Western 230.162 369.359 
Co-Ed Face Powder. .. 77,026 se eees Frederic’s Perm. Wave... 89,847 76,186 Chicago & North Western : ‘ 
Colgate’ s "Seventeen" 39,472 36,903 iEcec( i] | a? 7 oe eee yD Gy eg Union Pacific ......... 304 741 512,989 
recline ag ee atl 473.672 Laon | Cem and Eveready Razors Chi. Rock Island & Pac.. 263,666 400,021 
Daggett & Ramsdell...... 139,102 oes | cand Blades ..........+ 798,860 _ 700,987 | Cincinnati & Lake Erie... 12,342 70,921 
Denton’s Facial Mag.. 11,317 218,928 | Gillette Razor and Blade. 2,024,837 2,452,761 Cleveland. Cincinnati, Chi- ‘ Hl 
SPS Eis +---s~ TY ee --+ 36,166 107,279 cago & St. Louis....... 263,437 275,015 
«hay — eE aee heeaa ert} | Goldeylox Hair Color... 3,174 cee sine Delaware & Hudson...... 24°809 29.452 
Fan Tan Bleach Cream... 15,151 ---:- | Hair Dye Wonder .: 4.438 9,188 i tok & Sa 96°523 201°796 
M7 TE POGUES 4. 60 <:0.0:0.0:0% 61,110 16,949 Hollywood Marvel Prod... 61.556 36.704 ene ee +e 14°56 ’ 
Golden Peacock Prep..... 82.440 81,922 | Ice-Mint .... 109,367 114.466 ee ee 137.754 163.786 
Goldman Prod., Mary *.. 82,344 P21 a fc G1 ae ee BOUT one cc, Mia i Shien ae 5°496 ’ 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cr.. 111,413 115,33 | ‘Juel TORR oh ale se BeR7 ecg lt ity °14'306 si che 
Gray Prep., ee cpathe 10,290 30,118 | Kewpie Tissue 3.819 5,873 pees ric i“ “"4.492 ? 
Guerlain Prep.. ae 15,214 36,261 | Kleenex 917.514 ) eat ocenic Koute....... i rn ee 
17°375 917,51 9,039 Illinois Central eae 483,302 713,637 
Henri Toiletries ... ° 1,3) eager WN re 5.5. Ginna Berto ea kles-9c8 118,966 51,467 Kansas City Southern..... AGG ok 
Hind’s Hon. & Aim’ d Cr. 31,590 Al's ds Klutch VErLi Lat ete ee 43,571 36,666 Lehigh Valley See yore i 168.211 228.223 
oe ee ee. Rene ee eee 43,397 33,670 pe ally << Weal 1804 2402 
apy pee PIOG.  s0csewie.se 33,942 2,016 Roraia Gan 27978 «ss, oo or nyo 3382 
La Blache Powder ....... 10,196 18,094 aralko 41.065 24.834 Louisville & Nashvill : 530848 82°88 
Lady Esther Prep. .... 98,973 = 262 | Stee cece snees 1orie 26 | eee Ce 
Lanzette Prep., Annette 5,913 4,305 caek's Mae Oi... 9°324 pipet eno age a goss s ° 7s) >) ts A 
Lucky Girl Prod. So a aiken 16,968 ee Kriss Kross. Prod........ 2543 14.038 “Rage > > ia 44,372 65.798 
Marivonne Prod. BOG casos i Cress. Pidd.. 21.290 34.832 M; “Ka Ai 207 328 231°405 
Marvo Beauty Prep... ... 4,715 10,295 | Lavoptik 1,892 ; Missouri Pacific ...- 287,435 597,201 
Max Facter’s Make-Up. S774 Sh ascers avaris “a. Pacific .-.....4. : : 
McDonald's Cosmetics, K. 2 ee a ee we ee rg 119.129 Ny Chis a8 raat — 1.052.028 
Mello-Glo ..... me 156,230 136,879 po 9,497 ,l2 oe . & St. S. "547 "82 
ag BY don ore Spats eae < See |: nee eee N. Y., 2 & aly 2 
a ee es |e ois acs | Nadi vee 7a B38 
Ni pee weiss a emer isterine .. <vise.ad~ . 29208059 2:435:624 North Pacifi , 187 634 534 
Nepto-Lotion a oe RE eS Lombard Bambino 2: nore eon ogy Chr wees 1 417.165 1 282°065 
Nivea Creme ......-..--- 134,855 Bie Lorraine Hair Nets .. 68.999 102,651 P M. oe Rgiais Sieaaes "47.634 ° 44.244 
NIGKBEMG. 4. o62.c505e6ce ene 528,311 493,62 Lucky Tiger 167.151 213 684 aio ‘+, y eeeeee ses 160.316 Pett) 
Hoes Aba oe 75 213, = ‘ f 
et be Lotion Sana, Mee “ass ied Luntz, Dr. Harris ....... 4,170... ee St. poll a San Francisco 119,723 183,950 
Orchard White .......... 134,271 Fie s Mewhen Mais... 28780 age ; : age n° 
Ogilvie Sisters Prep....... 13,453 36.634 McKesson’s Baby Powder. 3087 Se. b _ ry — western . 21,062 9 ,486 
Outdoor Girl Prep. ...... 78,832 Mennen Prod. ......... 19.006 62.652 a — Pacif pom are’ ps coer 
Pacquin’s Hand Cream... 59,484 te eel’ Won 145/096 110'881 outhern Pacific ........6 909, . 1,085,350 
Plough’s Prep. 503,128 999.772 ge aX... ies or +30 a4 Southern Ry. System See rere 94,123 376,719 
Pompeian Prod. .......-.. 104,936 108,581 Maik 77 640 98252 a a Rien oceivterwicse eee oan 
. 343.382 22331 - se Ritcarats cathe ste gy ore ; ; 
“ep Dae shiadnaumi 727 C et 40,625 38,636 | Union Pacific ........... 531,571 766,614 
tal lla lalls eer ae eo eee 214,859 204,842 ve ee 194.448 239.637 
Rejuvia .... eee 1,528 , eats ats este eeces 94, 9, 
Rubinstein Prep., Helena. . 76,251 132,010 — Tissue great ee Wabash Union Pacific ... 50,188 70,790 
Tonos Prod. 13.419 43.862 : 10,300 0,549 Washington-Sunset Route.. 7,851 29,190 
Thit-O-Creme Se a ae 1.560 i‘ Nourishine Prod. bene 31,397 Western Pacific ......... 141,164 eats 
Tosca Perfume 5.738 12,728 Od j Nes: Bees alse 
Turtle Oil Creme dot se. s>s dor-Never illmaaaiic aren? 5,148 Steamships— 
At MINE 05 sie:e.snace:s a 6,191 98,412 P 
aioe 8 ncn — 7 " Rape Parker's Hair Balsam..... 13,122 25.116 PIS NEO: ck iicccackcnnce 44,337 38.880 
Vivani Beauty Prep..... ae 4 ye Pepsodent Mouth Wash... 913.719... American Export Line ... 29,426 es 
Vivaudou Prep. . . 12,108 cael hd Probak Blades ... 889.076 1.099.423 American Merchant Marine DSa2 9,593 
Wunder's Prep., Alice. Queen Hair Treatment. 16,331 13.120 a Fa Line. 2,265 aa 
; Rae Juvenae Cie): es aS (a a 7,490 
Soaps— oa or jaar Rap-I-Dol .... WeGIO «ends edt Mail Line... T5350 ceva 
oo Z ai Rhodes, Arth el ae Bay State Line ...... 4500. 
Barbarsol Shaving Cream. 6,445 ; tag ome er sae 24.99] be lien S.S. Lines. 377.470 264.518 
eee gon iteneesins 41 as eee RaniAGaid occ ck ee 14386 gear Canad. Australasian ‘wii : op sins 
Cr ae ee Be 185.173 ScotTissue and Waldorf.. 103,902 621,442 Mail Line ............ 59,056 79.271 
BEY eee SESS 18-5 $s hig ti : Seal Skin, Tissue ...... 5... 11,824 12,256 Canadian Nat'l S.S. ..... 177,841 Ge: 
ome Soap... ie 2 ane Segal Blades 41.851 : Canadian Pacific, Ltd 1,219,148 1,300,218 
Cuticura Soap & "Piep. 1,444,248 1,477,349 vsacthesgg: Ae alll ae aR ee Pa ag Genii 419, »300,2 
Hennafoam Shampoo 1,741 49.905 ag aE pista rigor Bay Transit chante tairesd ve or 
Ingram’s Shaving Crea: =5.368 a Statler Toilet Tissue 15.533 Cleve. Buffalo Transit Co 124,238 134,205 
Jap Rose Soap _.....- ss = si BianiZOls os coo vente beside a. 1845 "865 Clyde Mallory Mine cess: ; 350,892 549.403 
pert Rg on ela + * laaeeae = ere et ee Colonial Line ........... 83,962 106,959 
E Latherkreem ..... PADS blew. Blas r J : - ; ! 9 - 
Le a or irre Piceod hes Vaseline Hair Tonk Beis Ray 24 hae promo yma scenic da pes Be gic 
Lifebuoy ‘ 928, »761,911 7 : Hees Reh yee th 
te Rac Sng cs Reet SOSS Malle 8 wehaee 143 | Cael Aches ing. 6h} B30 
I y . 54.655 56.456 . le Pe ~s , F eve, 1,Jé 
ical Sli it, ES | cs ae ae oe eee 8 
Yy — v 10 Villiam wt 2,16 7,389 o.5. Lines, eoae 211,756 rae 
Pee his Peceia eace 1,333°388 2,735,591 M4 . — mai ga 119,132 209,503 ad are “eae gran 
Af, 249 5 aR . ‘ aby a ne 30,510 229 |} FROMMER -BAURO oi sis cisely nares © 265,492 ; 
Pears Soap ......-.- 46,342 Zee Tissues ve — a re aco “pall aan 491 546 435 
Pine Tree Soap .... 130,668 i Fi Rn Soe se ee 67.530 5 686 General §.S. Corp.. 7 8.643 paki 
Resinol > Prep. "98.548 903.390 ERD octane aid abe gon mala pa tate eters Pel, 15,68 a p.-. 97°906 fas 
Roger & Gallet Prod. 51.719 125,799 ot pesecsie See eeee pate sisketer ia , iol 
an hes 242 TRANSPORTATION— Great Lakes Transit Corp.. 84,905 91,114 
23,695 31,34 : ’ ’ 
Sweetheart Soap .. .. 145 SN0 ee Airways— Hamburg-American Line. . 328,616 493,626 
wn Shaving Cream... 145,80 - pats ie a aor. , Li 140°970 303°065 
Yardley Old English Soap. 88.648 149,282 * peg a bent ea 237,348 «ws se Ese ee , red eh 
Boeing System. ........«- 16,54 Hudson River Lines ..... 203,469 233,503 
ae a= Bowen Air Lines 6.649 Internat. Mercantile Marine 212,902 439,252 
Rioselamenns 5 RO? 552 Century Air Lines ....... 5. 34,454 bibefa. Times cevassccecs 4,623 eet 
A.P.W. Toilet Paper...... 105,892 48,723 C é : ia i Llovd. Sab, Ui _ 
Amer. Inst. of Fac. Rejuv. 11,735 45,041 | Gartiss Wash Flying Serv. brig pes Pore mage fh a en Pana Pes 
Ammco Blades .......... 105,470 sie, sigh ah le 16,20 : eee ae niere , , 
Astring-O-Sol ............ 26.523 142,742 | Eastern Air Transport.... TAe8 Sites Matson Dine: 3 ss. cssses0:c sie 292,085 250,976 
B. B. Hair Color. 428 ace | Saldington. Lines: ... 00... 15 |, re Merchants & Miners a. 105,702 114,010 
Baby Touch Hair Remover 906 .... | Mamer Air Transport. .... SOME kv anes a ag Te Corp... 14,194 a 
Barbo Compound ........ 120,625 121,692 | ae, Air ——, o 16,366... NG. L. som capac 102°138 rer 
iy Ma oc ak ig 18,118 oe. ranscontinental an eater RI er oi cae ode 225 S| 
idee Ree 39.219 48.65 Aah Ppress: . 5 ss icccs 33.232 New England S.S. Co.... 262,406 324,794 
Bleachtex Tissue 39,21 650 | press : : 
Brownatone ............. 7.575 82.917 | United Air Lines ........ pe | ee Nippon Yusen Kaisha Line 83,793 50,274 
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ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 ADVERTISERS 1931 1930 
BY INDUSTRIES— LINEAGE LINEAGE BY INDUSTRIES— LINEAGE LINEAGE BY INDUSTRIES— LINEAGE LINEAGE 
TRANSPORTATION—(Continued) IMPORTANT ROTOGRAVURE IMPORTANT ROTOGRAVURE 
Steamships—(Continued) ADVERTISERS—(Continued) ADVERTISERS—(Continued) 
North German aang ony se , sa Ee « Cars aatiediiade °° goed Miscellaneous— 
Norwegian American Line. ,424 ,871 adillac Eee 99: : H h H " 578 
Ocean S.S. of Savannah. 105,187 124,509 Ciisysler. .......<: 9,789 al ae ae 1.364 
Old err ii ie) aa 29,986 be C. Institutional 34, pod a 
Pacific S.S.(Admira ine) 362,414 391,519 | ee 58,689 125,663 
Panama Mail S.S. 38,051 72,560 Oakland-Pontiac 4.220 FOOTWEAR— 
Panama Pacific tae ees 262,321 247,149 Oldsmobile 6,106 Enna Jettick Shoes....... 10,623 14,288 
Porto Rico Line ......... 49,371 103,894 Pontiac 33,238 Foot Saver a 43,857 : : 
Med Stat EMC oo ccceccss 54,219 8,984 Gaytees. .... 10,217 ae 
Royal Mail Steam Packets. 26,839 111,364 GENERAL— Matrix Shoes 50,405 79,423 
South Amer. S.S. Co..... 10,595 25,248 Building Materials— 
Southern Pacific Line..... 29,489 58,806 | Georgia Marble Co. 46,010 67,771 FURNITURE AND 
—— - — oe . 6,684 28,950 | — — Cais: ae 10,233 HOUSEHOLD— 
tandar ruit & S.S. Co.. 30,542 48,180 ioneer Prod. . ies ,860 ; Bigelow-Sanford 82,898 
Swedish American Lines. . 42,939 43,964 s ig eamaers oe or 
Union Castle Mail S.S... 11,413 11,963 ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES mcs = 2 Sweeper ... 10.422 10,632 
eoited Bruit Co. ....... 184,424 er AND SUPPLIES— H d-Wak field ay 14.024 ; 
: , : Refrigerators— ey WOOG- W asene ‘ , aS ts 
United States Lines ..... 239,368 374,441 | pricidat 11.225 North Star Blankets ..... 6,699 29,043 
Union S.S. Co. of N. Z. 35,932 40,757 | Con al El or : : Scott Filler & Drainer. 2,586 : 
Ward Line ......... | 1543967 2527156 | eneral Electric 3,22 Smith Rugs, Alex. .... 55/998 
White Star Line .. ree 215,124 92,511 Washing Machines— Unadilla Yard & Garden 
Wilson Line ............ 104,152 .- ; | Cinderella Washer 5,751 Decorations ...... 989 
Tours— | 
PASH TOUS) cecicsc es ‘ 8,277 20,770 | 
Boring’s Trav. Service Jas. 15,987 33,471 | 
Burlington Tours ........ 27,410 eel 
Catholic Students Travel | 
| ora 9,585 6,444 | 
Clark’s Tours, Frank C... 23,902 71,387 
College Travel Club ..... 3,908 3,463 | e 
Colpitt’s Touring Co. .... 37,435 Sri bi 
Cook & Son, Thomas..... 128,770 265,400 | ~~ 
Cosmopolitan Trav. Serv.. 6,525 8,961 | 
Franco, Belgique Tours Co. 3,136 8,428 J 
Frank Tourist €o. ....... 27,868 57,890 
German Tourist ....... 12,108 17,096 
Great Lakes Tours Assn.. 7,825 9,821 | 
a, Tours gt Maca | 
aymond & Whitcomb. . 96,404 110,645 | rn a) x a 
Sadene Travel Chub... 8020 "ote | IN DEPARTMENT STORE AND 
Temple Tours .......... 10,368 23,522 | 
Eg cH MOUS seas 1,176 Ney a 
rave Cv) 6 eee 27,025 x ‘ ®, 
Vacation Club, Ine.” | ee | GROCERY LINEAGE ...< «s+ 
Woods Tours: .....6.4. 15,094 26,154 | 
Miscellaneous— | 4 - ; 
Amer. Express Travel Bur. 135,598 104,042 | Fi ee Fi VE Mo nt h A) of 1 932! 
Atlantic Greyhound Lines. 41,129 ieare 
Atlantic-Pacific Stages 4,303 4,143 | 
sawed Ridge -— res 5,050 eee | 
uckeye Stages, Inc. . 21,596 14,844 - 
Colonal Shame: Pieces ; 53.663 68.158 | During the first five months of 1932, the Akron Beacon 
a arcce , ‘ bi ceenee || Journal carried 1,470,422 lines of Department Store ad- 
rey Coach Lines ....... 5, oe “_ Od C = : 
Gas teem fane. 127715 74.418 | vertising. This is 198,983 lines more than we carried 
Greyhound Bus Terminal. 3188 as during the same period last year. 
Greyhound Lines ...... 602,844 544,605 | 
Martz Coach Co., Frank 20,863 : Peel 
> | 
ae aes Tas, Se. ig 13.091 | In the last three years the Beacon Journal has shown a 
North Eastern Stages. . 21,124 Caen | gain in Retail Grocery lineage each year: 
Northland Greyhound Lines 25,652 34,105 
a — oer 7 - | ee 
acific Greyhoun ines. : 169,387 108,448 
Pickwick Gonheene ee 127,954 201.575 1929, 813,597. 1930, 813,698. 1931, 893,805. 
Southland Greyhound 
Pac gg 9 Roe eeReal cee aes 91,333 173,975 
ion Bus Depot........ 73,78 errr f 
3 Foe ten Tanres peg 34,276 For the first five months of 1932 the Beacon Journal 
carried 415,548 lines of Retail Grocery advertising, a 
WOMEN’S WEAR— gain of 17,782 lines over same period last year. 
A. P. Brassiere & Uplift. . 1,534 3,586 
aS Bg wes a ne eee 
uctterfield Fabric ... 3,952 - ‘ ‘ x 4 ‘ 
OES a aaa 4.530 All figures from Media Records, including the following 
Formfit Girdleiere ... 13.9 showing total display lineage for the leading newspapers 
oy . ‘ae in Ohio for the first five months of 1932. 
Gotham Hosiery ........+ 128,649 cuit 
FHCKO?Y PEO. co.cc 0s 32,295 158,155 
Kayser Underwr. & Hos’y 706,570 589,359 
Kleinert’s Rubber Prod. 12,830 428,706 AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 4 537,724 (Six days) 
Bote Kus 36. Aneta 16,008 15,635 ; 2 ‘ 
Maiden Form Brassiere. . . 50,357 38,835 Columbus Dispatch 4,480,371 (Seven days) 
Nemo-Flex Corsets 259,227 153,260 zi “ 
P.N. Corsets... 40.110 ...... Dayton News 4,169,538 ( ) 
ractical Front Corset 5,370 ee : 
hm O06 ............ 97'068 «99.834 Cleveland Press 3,993,190 (Six days) 
—. — poets Cincinnati Times-Star 3953,400 ( " * ) 
Thrill Brassiere ......... yt ee 
Tru Fotm Belt .....00.5. Ce? ee 
Vanity Fair Underwear... 9,442 39,120 
Wear Right _— See 6,333 22,956 
Youthform Co. Seats g 27,378 ae 


IMPORTANT ROTOGRAVURE 
ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMOTIV E— 
Gasoline and Oils— 


Standard Oil of Indiana. . ye 
Vacuum Oil Co. ........ TEGAS) © Oseedes 
Passenger Cars (New)— 

ee errr oe ) |: re 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


A Metropolitan Newspaper in a highly responsive market. 


Represented by... 


Story, Brooks & Finley 


Member: A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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BY INDUSTRIES- LINE..GI 


IMPORTANT ROTOGRAVURE 
ADVERTISERS 


GROCKERIES— 

Baking Products—— 

Calumet Baking Powder.. 16,892 
Beverages— 

Baber Ss AsOCOR  664.iieacss 3,605 
Beech-Nut Coffee ........ 51,206 
Cliquot Club Ginger Ale. . 90,104 
ete a © Tere 11,569 
Formosa Oolong Tea..... 1,613 
Condiments— 

Log Cabin Syrup ...5..+ 11,364 
Malt and Hops— 

Blue Ribbon Malt........ 52,087 
Soaps and Cleansers— 

Kitchen Klenzer ......... 25,974 
Old Dutch Cleanser...... 19,754 
SORENOISD ooo 0's nous ewig. inet 15,232 
Miscellaneous— 

RUROO) Back Sat hag oS 54am 69.026 
Kre-Mel Dessert ........ 18,148 


INSURANCE— 


Metropolitan Life Ins. ... 14,514 
JEW ELRY— 
New Haven Westinghouse 

Electric Clocks ........ 7,014 
MEDICAL— 
A. a eee ee 21,637 
COOL OC re 4,163 
Edward's Olive Tab., Dr. 3,303 
Fairyfoot Prep. .......... 2,123 
Fugate Asthma Remedy .. 10,906 
ES Eee errr 167,000 
OO a 230,910 
Pedodyne Process ........ 386 
Planned Pads. ices ss.00% 0 3,652 
Scholl's Zino Pads, Dr. . 89,499 
Smith Bros. Cough Drops. 6,706 
Vapo-Cresolene .......... 2.256 
Witk'S: PHO. oon c cc csaes 26,953 
CATR cds isixten dadiversies 7,944 
MEN’S WEAR— 
Cohen, Goldman & Co... 122,704 
Faultless Pajamas ....... 4,050 
Sampeck Clothes ........ 1,471 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
All Year Club of Southern 

GO 94,626 
Breethem ............... 20,104 
Collins Nurseries ........ 3,180 
Dillberg, W. C. .. 2,643 
Es Oe Se eS ee 2,754 
Numismatic Co. of Texas. 1525 
tne, ie Ps 6. e widens 4,326 
WRN 5a. ipe:sb arb wre 91464 5. 4.605 
Wilson, Hal (Puzzles) ... 4,736 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT— 
eS s.r 5,974 
Royal Typewriter ........ 4,610 
Sheaffer's Pens and Pencils 263,556 
SPORTING GOODS— 
Jantzen Swimming Suits .. 6.838 
Merode Swim Suits ...... 2522 
TOBACCO— 
Cigars— 
eS a a ee 18,109 
ee 0) <a 63,231 
TOILET REQUISITES— 
Dentifrices— 
PID Ba. een Giny nates 107,416 
Perfumes and Cosmeties— 
Ambrosia Prep. ......... 77,794 
Black Velvet Perfume .... 119 
Buena Skin Tonic ........ 3,257 
Campana’s Italian Balm. . 23,744 
Co RP ee eee 277,201 
Goldman, Mary T. ...... 7,066 
Hind’s Honey and Almond 

RIND 6 oie to oe a svaes 38,020 
PHIWOR, MOPPOM)  .5 605k os ce 13,652 
sich 2 40,564 
Sk Se 2c an 80,010 
Rubinstein, Helena ...... 31,300 
Tangee Prod. .... 606.055 4,063 
fe tie cn 22,119 
Soaps— 
Oe eer pe 75,040 
er ee 18,689 


46,897 


49,190 
12.884 


54,750 
11,440 


187,041 


10,215 


133,926 


359,086 
30,930 


IMPORTANT ROTOGRAV URE 
ADVERTISERS 


Miscellaneous— 


BAD Y- SOUR ss. eis-s S:6 porece a's re 
Ct le T2008E. civ whacexe 
Frederic’sVita-TonicWave 38,927 44,956 
Harper Method ......... | re rr 
NREIIOERG: <5 ces 6 suas | (ere 
LE Gr yc 5,657 6,688 
Lorraine Hair Nets ...... SIO fescue 
Mercolized Wax ........ 30,346 30,672 
ESS ee eter ae 57,687 gi epaileswes 
BME Cncon ee aad eo arnie 21,877 24,57 
ce Aa eee |, (Tr 
Rae Juvenae Prod. ...... ore 
WROTE Secs igs Grasse menses 8,880 


IMPORTANT ROTOGRAVURE 
ADVERTISERS 


TRANSPORTATION— 

Railroads— _ 

Canadian Pacific: <..6<0s 238720 kenwins 
WOMEN’S WEAR— 

Dis Ee DING, sisie dt ocearase BOS, accuse 
Butterfield Fabric ........ S5:815 kaw ste 
Re ee ANS G66 a aise niee BUO54 —. ssieravels 
He & W. Cmts: oi. dans Pik > 7 ine ee 
Maiden: FOr: ..6s50.0. 17,295 18,881 
PURTHOORIOK. 36 6.eo:05056 sac 59,889 21,302 
Perfolastic Girdle ....... fOr 
REBCOODEE 4 oon cc ceecp es 90,112 93,047 
YOURREORA, 4.5.0:6%< esiewesess 24,0350 9 ee sawr 


400 Per Cent Increase in Sales 


(Continued from page 281) 


I believe we have attained, through 
our compact organization set-up, many 
advantages which cannot be enjoyed 
by the company that is ‘‘top-heavy’”’ 
with too many executives whose duties 
are too loosely coordinated. To my 
mind, all marketing activities and re- 
sponsibilities (so far as policy is con- 
cerned) should be concentrated with 
the president and directing head of a 
company, if we are to make progress 
in the direction of making profit- 
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A comparison of sales volume with ad- 
vertising expenditures furnishes an excel- 
lent picture of the cumulative effects of 
consistent advertising—note that sales 
volume grew at a more rapid pace than 
advertising investment. 


building rather than volume-sales- 
building our goal. We do not believe 
in setting advertising apart as a func- 
tion separate from selling; it is a part 
of selling, and it must be so closely 
tied up with selling activity that there 
is no gamble as to whether it will 
prove profitable. Both our advertising 
manager and our sales manager are 
members of our board of directors, 
and because they are, they spend the 
money appropriated for sales and ad- 
vertising expense with both eyes glued 
squarely on the balance sheets—and 
on the profit column. 

As for the policies governing our 


activity in the immediate future, we 
are not letting the big volume busi- 
ness of the chains blind us to the 
desirability of trading up to encourage 
the sale of more of the large size 
packages through the independent 
drug trade. We believe—although we 
have not thoroughly established the 
point—that the sale of the ten-cent 
sizes has acted as a glorified sampling 
plan and has increased the sale of the 
large units. We are not convinced 
that the independents will ever make 
a success of selling the small units. 
Which is only another way of saying 
there seems to be a logical basis for 
cultivating both markets. We have no 
evidence that they in any way harm 
each other. 

Because I have said little about 
quality in this article, readers may 
gather the impression that it has not 
been a prime factor in our sales record 
of the past several years. Quite the 
contrary. If we had not spent the 
time and money we did in the de- 
velopment of a product that unques- 
tionably represented an excellent value 
to the consumer, no amount of intel- 
ligent selling and advertising could’ 
have accomplished such a_ growth. 
Unlike the majority of other cosmetic 
houses, we manufacture every item we 
sell—including rouge, lipstick and’ 
mascara, which are extremely difficult 
products to make. Thus we have a 
continuous control over the quality of 
the goods, and we run no risks as to: 
the maintenance of that quality. 

It was this marketing plan and mer- 
chandising idea that swept us into a 
vast mass market that other cosmetic 
manufacturers had either overlooked 
or neglected, with the result that Out- 
door Girl is now, according to several’ 
recent surveys, fourth among national 
brands of face powder. We are now 
selling every leading mass outlet in the 
country, and have opened twenty-two: 
foreign lands in the last eight months.. 


Joy 
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AN AGEMENT 


Four Counter Displays that Lend 
New Speed to Sluggish Buying 


NLY four inches wide, an all- 
metal, self-dispensing maga- 
zine ‘‘salesman” for Blue-Jay 
corn plasters is being offered 
to the drugstore trade by Bauer & 
Black, Chicago. This device is the 
climax of two years of study, work and 
experiment during which time six 
counter displays have been tested out. 

The new dispenser loads with three 
dozen packages which sell for 25 cents 
each and as the buyer picks out one 
package another automatically slides 
into place. Arthur Ogle, advertising 
manager, said: 

“We have been trying to build a 
self-dispensing device which will take 
up the least possible space on the 
counter and still retain its advertising 
and selling power. We believe that we 
have accomplished the ultimate in this 
device.” 

The cabinet costs the dealer nothing. 
It goes with either of two deals. One 
costs $21.60 and gives a profit of 
$20.40; the other costs $11.40 and 
gives a profit of $9.60. 

Stickney & Poor, Spice Company, 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, are cur- 
rently introducing an innovation in 
spice merchandising in the form of a 
self-service display. Here, again, com- 
pactness is emphasized. The miniature 
“spice department” displays 94 per cent 
of the spices on which the dealer gets 
calls, yet it occupies a space only 714 
inches in diameter on the dealet’s 
counter. Prices are quoted and the 
customer is invited to serve herself. 

Another feature of the display ties 
in with the company’s car card and 
newspaper advertising. It consists of 
a series of eight pockets at the tops of 
the various rows of packages, each of- 


Six counter displays were tested be- 
fore this one was selected by Bauer 
G Black. It is but four inches wide 


fering a small folder containing recipes 
and menu suggestions. ‘The lack of 
control of distribution of give-away 
folders,” pointed out James S. Mur- 
phy, Jr., treasurer of the company, 
“has long bothered thinking manufac- 
turers. For us, at least, our display 
with recipe pockets goes as far as a 
manufacturer can in making sure that 
recipe folders reach the consumer via 
the dealer, with very little waste. 
“The salesman carries with him one 
of the displays filled with merchandise 
so that the dealer can visualize for 
himself its value as a sales builder. It 
is made available only to the larger 
and more progressive stores. The 
dealer is presented with the display 
upon signing a contract for a definite 
amount of spices—an amount which 
represents three times the size of our 
average spice order in the past. Our 


A number of dealers have written 

the Eaton Paper Company that this 

display has increased sales from 50 
to 150 per cent. 


men refill the displays at regular inter- 


vals. The selected stores that have put- 


this display to work have been experi- 
encing increases in spice volume of be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent per store. 
Thus this device is having an increas- 
ingly pleasing effect upon our own 
gross sales.” 

The Western Company has recently 
furnished dealers with a new plate- 
glass counter display, featuring the new 
“packaged in glass” tooth brush. The 
“glass” package is not a permanent 
holder, but is designed to be thrown 
away when the cellulose seal is broken. 
Each brush, when packed, is sealed in 
with a single drop of disinfecting fluid 
which, it is claimed, makes the brush 
absolutely germ free. This display is 
part of a larger sales plan which was 


Ir. West's | 


Dr. West’s new “ packaged in glass” 

toothbrush is being widely displayed 

by dealers all over the country. Its 
main appeal is sanitation. 


reported* to have put the factory on 
a 24-hour basis, seven days in the 
week. 

The Eaton Paper Company reports 
favorable response from dealers to a 
new counter display for stationery. “A 
number of our customers who have the 
open metal display have written us 
voluntarily stating that sales have 
been increased anywhere from 50 per 
cent to 150 per cent,” an official of the 
company told SALES MANAGEMENT. 
The packages are cellophane-wrapped, 
with one open-top box in the group to 
permit buyers to see the paper. 


*SALES MANAGEMENT, May 15, 1932. 


A new self-service device is getting 

Stickney & Poor spices off the shelves 

and onto the counters of the Grade 
A dealers. Sales are up as a result. 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.: In these days 

when courage and directness are so highly wor- 

shiped by the people of the United States—and at 
a time when these two great virtues are, for the most part, 
conspicuous by their absence—it is indeed refreshing and 
inspiring to behold so staunch a dry as John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has been, in his new (and more effective) 
position of condemning the Eighteenth Amendment and 
of seeking the all-desirable end of temperance through 
slower but saner means. Great as is the necessity of 
shaking off the national curse of prohibition as it has 
worked out in actual experience, we nevertheless believe 
that Mr. Rockefeller has rendered a far greater, a far 
nobler, a vastly more needed service in his dramatic 
exhibition of open-mindedness, of honesty and of courage. 
Forceful action such as his most certainly puts to shame 
the weak-kneed expediency that has characterized the 
leadership offered by nearly all of our politicians, the 
stupidity exhibited by most of our “‘financial giants’ and 
the lethargy evidenced by so many industrialists. . . . Pro- 
crastinators and compromisers have never been leaders, 
and least of all, leaders in crises. 


we ™ 


on the political aspects of the investigation of Mayor 
Walker of New York, but business and politics have 
become so entwined in our present form of government 


| IMMY WALKER: This is no place to comment 


that it is hard for business as 2 whole to escape the con- 
sequences of the business activities of government. Much 
has been said during the Walker investigation about the 
weakness of public officials in accepting bribes, split fees, 
commissions and ‘gratuities.’ Little has been said or 
done about the culpability of business men who tender 
these same improper and illegal payments. As long as 
business men are allowed to practice such heinous methods, 
we can hardly expect to clean up the business side of 
politics. SALES MANAGEMENT believes that dishonesty 
—dishonesty in government, finance and industry—has 
been the principal cause of the depression. It is a difficult 
and slow task to root out dishonesty from the multifarious 
channels in which it now lies so solidly entrenched. But 
the job must be done, no matter whose head comes off. 
It may be that men like Sisto, the banker, Fageol, the in- 
dustrialist, and Paul Block, the publisher, had no ulterior 
motives in heaping ‘‘gifts’” upon the head of their friend 
Jimmy. Nevertheless, many intelligent people are skeptical 
and would like to see a Seabury investigate the propriety of 
all the business transacted by men such as these. 


HE BONUS ARMY: The public and the press 

may take too lightly the significance of the bonus 

army now encamped in Washington. The truth 
is the situation is loaded with dynamite. If the bonus 
army is not dealt with quickly and wisely, we may soon 
witness the very thing that has occurred in so many 
European and South American countries, namely, revolu- 
tion. Discontent with things as they are—starvation— 
abuse—no opportunity to work—these are of the essence 
of revolution. . . . If the ex-service men in Washington 
are ordered out or ‘thrown out” of the city, where can 
they go if they have no money for transportation? If 
they have no money, how can they eat? If they do not 
eat, what can we expect short of riot? To imagine 
they will be easily intimidated as ridiculous. To draw a big 
distinction between dying under the guns of American 
soldiery and dying by slow starvation is equally foolish. 


=e =, 


UMAN SHORTCOMINGS: Possibly the pic- 

ture of evolution which was visualized by bankers 

and industrialists back in the years 1927-29 
indicated that big business would largely eliminate the 
human equation and establish a new degree of efficiency, 
of progress and of stabilization. If so, the events of the 
depression period clearly indicate that big business is no 
less susceptible to frailties in the human equation than 
is little business. It is the old story of the bigger the 
body, the harder the fall. Crashes like that of Ivar 
Kreuger, the Bank of United States and the Insull empire 
have left an indelible trail. The recent elections in France 
are indicative of a public attitude which is equally strong 
in the United States, but less easy to mobilize politically. 
In fact, throughout the world there is widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the results of excessive concentration in 
the fields of finance and industry. The new trend is 
therefore toward multiplication of “little business” and the 
extension of the entrepreneurism which it represents. 
Human weakness in the management of “big business’ is 
chiefly responsible for the current reasoning of the people 
at large. It behooves bankers to recognize this trend and 
to pay attention once more to the credit of little companies 
and individual men whose habits, intelligence, ability, am- 
bitions and integrity are tangible. Unfortunately for big 
business as a whole, it is suffering not only from the 
myth of too much “‘paper prof- 
its” but also from the stigma Bill 
of “paper ability” and “paper | on | 
integrity.” 
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LAR 


Newspaper 


LOWEST 


Advertising Rate in America 


The milline advertising rate of The Kansas City 
Star has declined from $1.37 in 1920 to 992c as 
of March 1, 1932. It is the lowest advertising 
rate of all daily newspapers. 


GEST 


in % of the United States 


In all America only five other cities have newspapers as 
large as The Kansas City Star. They are New York, 
Chea, Philadelphia, Detroit and Boston. This is on 
a basis of The Kansas City Star's evening edition alone 
or morning edition alone. 


MOST THOROUGH 


Newspaper Coverage in the World 


The Kansas City Star has more subscribers in Kansas City than there 
are families in Kansas City. It covers the surrounding trade area 
with almost equal thoroughness. Although The Star's total daily out- 
put (morning and evening combined) exceeds 602,000 paid copies, 
no contests, premiums or other similar promotion schemes have been 
employed. News and editorial content are the only appeals. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 


EVENING, 302,409 MORNING, 300,135 SUNDAY, 317,684 
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Newspaper Advertising and Retail Sales 
In Cities Over 125,000 


! 
| Adver- Adver- Retail | Index 
| % | Pass. Car % Retail News- tising tising Adver- | No. of 
CITY | Population | of | Rank and of Rank Sales Rank | paper | Rank | activity | Rank | activity | Rank tising | Adver- | Rank 
| | Group | Truck Group % of Cire. % 1931 % 1930 % % to |tising to 
| | Reg. Group of Group of Group of Group total retail 
| display | sales 
New York..... 6,930,446 21.194 1 622,190 10.092 1 21.279 1 20.872 1 24.761 1 23.370 1 65.4 118.3 8 
Chicago....... 3,376,438 10.325 2 489,743 7.944 2 10.409 2 9.654 2 11.676 2 11.680 2 67.7 114.0 12 
Philadelphia...| 1,950,961 5.966 3 247,783 4.019 6 5.423 3 5.482 4 6.487 3 6.600 3 68.1 122.1 6 
Detroit........| 1,568,662 4.797 | 4 419,949 6.812 3 4.263 5 3.951 5 3.675 6 4.192 5 68.0 87.7 26 
Los Angeles....| 1,238,048 3.786 | 5 410,978 6.666 4 4.418 4 3.526 6 3.928 5 4.026 6 65.7 90.4 23 
Cleveland...... 900,429 2.753 6 264,743 4.300 5 2.562 7 3 :377 10 2.339 10 2.368 10 67.4 92.1 21 
St. Louis...... 821,960 2.513 7 167,899 2.723 7 2.282 9 2.630 7 2.542 8 2.643 9 68.2 113.3 13 
Baltimore...... 804,874 2.461 8 104,989 1.703 15 1.840 11 2.017 12 2.041 12 2.027 12 66.4 112.9 14 
Boston........ 781,188 2.389 9 115,069 1.866 13 3.251 6 6.202 3 4.854 4 4.927 4 67.1 151.8 2 
Pittsburgh..... 669,817 2.048 10 133,267 2.162 9 2.190 10 2.502 8 2.723 7 2.871 7 71.8 126.2 4 
San Francisco. . 634,394 1.940 11 140,485 2.278 8 3.412 8 2.264 i 2.164 11 2.203 11 60.0 91.1 22 
Milwaukee..... 578,249 1.769 12 133,068 2.158 10 1.680 13 1.660 14 1.372 16 1.280 16 69.4 83.1 32 
Buffalo........ 573,076 1.752 13 126,946 2.058 12 1.674 14 1.722 13 1.418 15 1.432 14 65.6 86.1 29 
Washington.... 486,869 1.489 14 129,396 2.099 11 1.604 15 1.643 15 1.520 14 1.409 15 75.0 96.4 20 
Minneapolis... . 464,356 1.420 15 111,967 1.816 14 1.470 17 1.484 16 1.195 17 1.218 17 71.9 82.7 33 
New Orleans... 458,362 1.403 16 59,774 969 32 765 32 1.094 22 .877 24 .861 27 73.6 96.5 19 
Cincinnati... .. 451,160 1.376 17 89,404 1.288 20 1.409 18 1.363 18 1.651 13 1.676 13 68.1 116.9 9 
*Newark...... 442,337 1.352 18 85,947 1.392 21 1.586 16 .559 41 1.106 18 1.135 18 63.4 66.8 50 
*Kansas City. . 399,746 1.161 19 80,794 1.310 23 1.714 12 2.324 9 2.516 9 2.699 8 ate 152.2 1 
Seattle........ 365,583 1.118 20 91,506 1.484 17 1.251 19 1.259 20 . 938 21 1.021 20 61.7 76.4 41 
Indianapolis. . . 364,161 1.113 21 103,984 1.686 16 1.065 21 1.007 23 .970 19 1.075 19 67.9 89.8 25 
Rochester...... 328,132 1.003 22 79,973 1.299 24 1.012 23 817 33 805 28 799 28 67.4 80.9 36 
*Louisville..... 307,745 .941 23 47,748 774 39 751 33 907 28 .850 26 875 26 is 115.2 11 
Portland....... 301,815 .923 24 76,936 1.248 26 1.023 22 1.295 19 874 25 1.001 21 66.2 86.8 27 
Houston....... 292,352 894 25 70,891 1.149 27 896 25 822 32 133 29 757 29 70.6 123.0 5 
Toledo........ 290,718 .889 26 90,487 1.467 18 841 27 659 35 -655 32 723 31 70.7 128.4 3 
Columbus...... 290,564 .888 27 90,044 1.440 19 821 30 830 31 .923 22 993 22 69.3 112.8 15 
Denver...... 287,861 .880 28 78,760 Dizi 25 1.084 20 1.220 21 921 23 948 23 67.5 86.3 28 
Oakland....... 284,063 . 869 29 84,779 1.375 22 .990 24 478 45 .515 35 532 37 71.0 51.4 56 
"St. Paul. ..:.:. 271,606 - 830 30 58,469 948 33 . 832 29 971 26 -948 20 929 24 68.6 116.0 10 
Atlanta........ 270,366 .826 31 54,698 887 36 800 31 1.379 17 811 27 .878 25 69.5 104.1 18 
Dallas......... 260,475 .796 32 68,955 1.118 29 876 26 900 29 . 683 31 .739 30 at 79.7 38 
Birmingham 259,678 .794 33 40,746 661 48 645 37 643 36 .453 39 .548 36 68.4 qi 44 
AkTON.......+. 255,040 .780 34 69,448 1.134 28 674 35 317 54 .408 44 .462 40 75.5 64.2 51 
Memphis...... 253,143 .774 35 43,364 703 43 747 34 978 25 .603 33 .669 33 65.9 82.0 34 
Providence..... | 252,981 .773 36 60,960 988 30 834 28 564 40 .591 34 .622 34 68.0 | 72.0 45 
San Antonio... | 231,542 .708 37 57,944 940 34 594 40 559 41 .414 43 .436 43 63.4 71.4 47 
Omaha. ....... 214,006 | .654 | 38 45,798 743 41 601 39 938 27 .710 30 -685 32 67.0 120.6 7 
Syracuse....... 209,326 | 640 | 39 48,987 794 38 667 36 900 30 .484 38 .514 38 69.0 73.8 42 
Dayton........| 200,982 | .614 | 40 60,493 981 31 574 42 500 43 .427 41 443 42 69.1 80.2 37 
Worcester...... 195,311 597 | 41 | 29,464 479 58 527 45 416 48 .348 47 .358 50 68.6 67.4 48 
Oklahoma City} 185,389 | 567 | 42 | 43,877 711 44 577 41 769 34 511 36 .590 35 63.8 90.2 24 
Richmond. ....| 182,929 | .559 | 43 33,985 551 54 498 48 425 47 .398 45 .409 46 71.4 82.0 35 
Youngstown... | 170,002 520 | 44 36,394 590 52 490 50 235 58 .191 58 .214 57 70.7 39.6 59 
*Grand Rapids.| 168,592 | 515 45 55,474 899 35 562 43 185 61 . 262 54 By | 53 ceva A’ ESO 57 
Hartford. ..... 164,072 | 501 | 46 42.765 693 46 622 38 350 51 437 40 426 45 70.0 71.5 46 
Fort Worth... .| 163,447 | 499 | 47 41,694 676 47 525 46 630 37 .346 49 405 47 9 67.0 49 
*New Haven.. . | 162,655 | 497 | 48 40,370 655 | 49 550 44 200 59 .336 51 294 52 62.3 53 
er 156,492 | .478 | 49 43,865 709 | 42 463 | 51 200 60 344 50 366 48 ae 76.9 40 
Nashville... ... | 153,866 | .470 | 50 30,967 502 56 459 53 | 614 38 .258 55 360 49 66.0 77.5 39 
*Springfield... . | 149,900 | .458 | 51 34,474 560 53 520 47 445 46 .150 60 156 60 53.3 24.8 60 
San Diego..... | 147,995 | .452 | 52 47,285 767 40 451 52 260 57 .241 56 258 56 66.7 54.0 55 
*Bridgeport.. .. | 146,716 | .449 53 39,784 645 50 363 58 359 50 - 169 59 163 59 44.7 58 
*Scranton..... 143,433 | .439 | 54 28,684 465 59 390 57 286 56 cadens es re aes 
*Des Moines... | 142,559 .436 55 36,946 600 51 449 56 1.000 24 494 37 512 39 112.2 17 
| 
*Long Beach... | 142,032 | .434 56 49,096 796 37 379 59 330 52 417 42 .434 44 re | 112.5 16 
eee 141,258 432 | 57 43,093 699 45 451 54 605 39 .381 46 .452 41 70.0 85.9 30 
Salt Lake City. | 140,267 | .429 58 32,505 535 55 449 55 383 49 . 266 53 .270 55 63.9 60.5 54 
Yonkers....... | 134,646 | .411 59 21,132 343 61 295 62 081 62 -061 61 .055 61 72.8 21.1 61 
*Norfolk...... | 129,710 | .396 60 18,870 306 62 329 60 319 53 .276 52 276 54 ee 84.6 31 
Jedisenville.....| 129,549 | .396 | 61 30,796 500 57 311 61 301 55 193 57 205 58 64.4 63.2 52 
Albany........ | 127.412 | .389 | 62 24.486 397 60 497 49 486 44 .353 46 343 | 51 63.3 73.0 43 
| | 


Sources and Methods— (See following page for additional data) 


Population: Official 
1930. 

Passenger Car and Truck Registrations: 
Compiled by Ray B. Prescott to end of 
year 1931. 

Retail Sales: Census of Retail Distribu- 
tion, year 1929. 

Newspaper Circulation: From Standard 
Rate and Data Service, based on A. B. C. 
statements or Post Office reports. 
Advertising Activity: Lineage figures as 
compiled by Media Records, Inc., supple- 
mented in cities marked * by cooperation 
of publishers with the SALES MANAGE- 
MENT staff. Formula for “advertising 


Government Census, 


activity’: Lineage of each newspaper mul- 


tiplied by the total net paid circulation, 
totaled for the city. 

Retail Advertising Percentage to All Dis- 
play: Compiled by Media Records, Inc., 
and included in the table above to show 
the general relation between retail and 
“national” advertising in each city. 


Index Number of Advertising Lines to Re-. 


tail Sales: This figure shows in relative 
terms the amount invested in lines of 
newspaper advertising per dollar of retail 
sales. The average for all cities represents 
100. A figure of less than that amount, 
therefore, indicates less than average local 
newspaper advertising expenditures per 
retail sales dollar. 


($12) 


Formula: 


N=Amount of newspaper advertising 
in each city. 
R=Retail sales of the city. 
P=Percentage of retail sales in all 
cities of group used for newspaper 
advertising. 
N 
= Index Number 
nox? 


These index numbers are advanced only as 
a rule-of-thumb indicator, because the only 
available retail sales figures are for the 
year 1929, and the depression has not hit 
every city to a uniform degree. 
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The Market Analysis Chart 
Further Explained 


On the opposite page SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT has condensed comparative 
data on sales and sales possibilities and 
newspaper advertising in 62 of the 
largest cities, and by following the 
percentages and rank in each column 
the reader can notice quickly the 
changes in relationship among the 
various cities. 

Several columns are constructed 
from material never before available. 
For example, Passenger Car and Truck 
Registrations have in the past been 
printed for complete counties only. 
; Advertising Activity is con- 
structed from material available else- 
where, but a new basis has been 
evolved which we believe presents a 
much clearer picture of newspaper 
advertising. For example, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT and other magazines 
have printed compilations showing the 
total number of lines of newspaper 
advertising in individual cities by 
months and for complete years, but 
the following illustration shows how 
far short this comes of giving the 
situation. City A and City B each 
carry 5,000,000 lines of advertising, 
but the newspapers in City A have a 
circulation of 200,000 and those in 
City B have a circulation of 1,000,000 
copies. It is obvious, therefore, that 
far more advertising, in consumer ef- 
fect and in dollars and cents, was done 
in City B than in City A. Our figures 
take this into consideration, as ex- 
plained under Sources and Methods 
underneath the tabular material. 

The Index Number of Advertising 
to Retail Sales is an attempt to relate 
the two factors, but we admit quite 
frankly that the figures printed can 
at best be only approximately accurate 
because current advertising is projected 
against the 1929 Census of Retail 
Sales. 

New York, for example, has 21.194 
per cent of the sales of the 62 cities, 
but the passenger car and truck regis- 
tration is less than one-half of its 
percentage of the population. In re- 
tail sales New York’s percentage is 
almost identically the same as in pop- 
ulation, and this is true likewise of 
the total circulation of its newspapers 
(including Brooklyn). 

In advertising activity New York 
gained in 1931 over 1930. New York 
papers lost in lineage but their loss 
was less than the average and they, 
therefore, improved their relative posi- 
tion . . . the column showing the 
percentage of retail advertising to the 
total display is inserted for the con- 
venience of those readers who want 
to know the comparative activity of 


retail and ‘“‘national’’ in each city. 
New York's percentage of retail is 
slightly under the average. . . . Be- 
cause of the magnitude of the New 
York market and the many newspapers 
in the field, more advertising is in- 
vested per unit of retail sales than in 


the average big city. New York's 
percentage, based on 1931 advertising, 
is roughly 18 per cent over the group 
average of 100. 

Let us compare Cleveland with New 
York. Cleveland’s percentage of pas- 
senger car and truck registrations is 
definitely higher than its percentage 
of population, for it is in the fifth 
place there, as compared with sixth 
place in population in retail 
sales it loses slightly and drops to 
seventh place the Cleveland 
public reads newspapers, but as there 
are only three daily English-language 
newspapers in the city it is obvious 
that Clevelanders do not read as many 
papers each day as those in cities such 
as Boston and New York, where there 
is a much greater choice . . . in ad- 
vertising activity Cleveland held its 
own last year as compared with 1930, 
but in neither year does its percentage 
of total advertising equal its per- 
centage of population . . . the index 
number of advertising to retail sales 


shows advertising expenditures in 
Cleveland to be less than the average, 
perhaps a further reflection of the con- 
centration of all newspaper advertising 
in three mediums. 


“Showboat” to Introduce 

Coast Goods in South 

A “showboat,” which would 
sail in the fall to carry exhibits 
and samples of Pacific Coast 
products to ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean, has 
been projected by Major C. W. 
Cook, Seattle, vice-president and 
operating manager of Swayne & 
Hoyt, Ltd., operator of the Gulf 
Pacific Mail Line. The plan has 
been approved by chambers of 
commerce in Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and 
other coast cities. 

Leaving in October, the boat 
would call at Puerto Colombia 
in Colombia, Kingston, Jamaica 
and Tampico, Mexico. 

Plans for the voyage of a 
modern clipper ship to carry 
American products around the 
world, were described in this 
magazine April 9. 


The Visualette Pocket Size 
Projector Machine dramatizes 
sales demonstration material. 
Shows brilliantly illuminated 
film pictures in home or office. 
Weighs only 1% lbs. Moulded 


material of which it is made. 


Courtesy of 
Niagara-Hudson Power Co. of bakelite. As modern as the 
@ 
No set-up is required. Always 
Z SUid ready to use. Larger models 
for any size projection. 


DEMONSTRATION is Selling 
cAppliances ‘'In-Ihe-Home” for 
Public Utilities Corporations 


Visual Demonstration takes the appliance story right into the 
family circle. It unites the family buying influences. It develops 
an enthusiastic appreciation and understanding of the use and ad- 
vantages of each appliance. It focuses attention and gets the order. 


If you are interested in know- 
ing how sales are built up by 


& VISUAL DEMONSTRATION SYSTEM, Inc. 
i 261 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


the Visual Demonstration 4 Tell me how sales are built with the Visual Demonstration System. 
System, as told by the cor- : a SC eT Tee 
porations themselves, send ol ETE Te SIE OR CLEE EA) OREN E LONE 
the coupon. 8 ciry..___.- WENT 3 cto eee 
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New Products and New Policies 


Pulled Us Out of Red Ink 


(Continued from page 283) 


which to pack the product?” 

We literally surprised ourselves in 
the ways we found to speed up these 
processes. Within a few days we had 
created a carton for the new product. 
It was fully as striking and attractive 
as anything we had turned out, yet it 
consisted simply of a colored back- 
ground with white letters—the natural 
color of the box. A printer could turn 
these boxes out by the thousands at a 
moment's notice. We ordered a big 
supply. Meanwhile colored posters, 
banners and display material were be- 
ing made in time-cutting ways that 
a few months before we thought im- 
possible. We carried the idea through 
to advertising. Almost overnight we 
launched radio and newspaper adver- 
tising campaigns not only in nearby 
territory but at distant points. We re- 
ceived lightning quick cooperation on 
radio announcements and on news- 
paper cuts and copy. Simultaneously 
with the appearance of the advertising 
we put samples of the new Thinsies on 
trays in hundreds of stores, demon- 
strators or store clerks inviting cus- 
tomers to try them. Within just a few 
days the campaign was hitting on all 
eight cylinders. 

Results were correspondingly as 
speedy. We sold 6,000 packages the 
first month, 138,000 the second, 367,- 
000 the third. Production jumped to 
600,000, then 700,000 monthly and 
continued upward. More than 8,000,- 
000 packages had been sold within the 
year. Meanwhile this impetus carried 
the sales of other products upward too. 

The new product in itself brought 
us out of the red but we determined 
to press our advantage. Within six 
months after the introduction of Thin- 
sies we brought out a companion prod- 
uct, Tookies, a hammered wheat sweet- 
ened cookie. With a speed that had 
now become characteristic we changed 
our advertising, displays and literature, 
featuring “The Hammered Wheat 
Twins.” We made special prices on 
both packages together. Im a great 
many instances we sold both where we 
had sold one before. The rise of 
Tookies was not so swift as that of 
Thinsies but the two together kept 
our sales mounting continually. 

We pressed the new, radically differ- 
ent products idea further. Using the 
same high-speed production and mar- 
keting methods, we brought out 
Brownies, which had never before 
been produced in quantity in the fac- 


tory but had been confined to the 
bakery and kitchen. We produced 
Short Breads and Bridge Dainties, the 
latter an assortment of fancy cookies 
shaped like spades, hearts, diamonds 
and clubs. All of these products, like 
Thinsies and Tookies, were not only 
new and different but peculiarly in 
step with the times. The Bridge 
Dainties, for example, capitalized on 
the great popularity of contract bridge 
and gave the hostess something novel 
and tasty to serve without any expendi- 
ture of time, thought and work. These 
new products sold at paces rivaling the 
first two. Soon the problem of pro- 
ducing them was greater than that of 
selling them. At present we have sev- 
eral more products on the way, each 
new and radically different. We are 
striving not only to keep abreast of 
the times but one jump ahead of them. 

From the foregoing paragraphs do 
not get the impression that the new 
products in themselves were almost en- 
tirely instrumental in lifting the com- 
pany above the depression. True, they 
played an exceedingly important part 
but they could not possibly have suc- 
ceeded in the way they did without 
the support they received through re- 
juvenation of our organization and its 
methods all along the line. 

For example, as the newness of each 
product wore off we gradually reduced 
its price—a cent or two at a time. 
Thinsies, for instance, started selling 
at 30 cents and are now down to 19. 
The reductions were not made at the 
expense of profits but as a result of 
savings in production and other costs. 
The graduating prices proved of in- 
valuable help in keeping the products 
going. 

As regards production savings, take 
the case of hammered wheat vs. milled 
wheat flour. It took twelve men 
working in eight-hour shifts a full 
twenty-four hours to mill 100 barrels 
of flour. We have now reduced the 
hammering of the whole wheat process 
down to the point where one man 
produces 100 barrels in eight hours. 
In other words, one man is producing 
three times as much “raw material”’ as 
twelve did before. 

Furthermore, the hammered wheat 
goes directly from the machine into 
production. There is no storage to 
pay, no cost for barrels or bags. And 
illustrating how we have speeded up 
production, in thirty minutes after the 
whole wheat enters the hammering 


machine it has been transformed into 
cookies completely packaged and 
awaiting the consumer. 

One phase of cutting production 
costs was to reduce wages 10 per cent. 
But, unlike thousands of other com- 
panies, we did not reduce the pay of 
foremen. What was the result? Fore- 
men felt duty-bound to put their de- 
partments on a highly efficient basis. 
Production has been speeded up more 
than 100 per cent. Equipment has 
been changed and changed to further 
the process. For example, it used to 
take fifteen men an hour to produce 
an average of 1,000 pounds of cookies 
in a certain type of oven. Now, with 
a new type of oven, one man produces 
twice as many cookies as fifteen did 
before in the same hour. 

Selling has been speeded up in a 
manner comparable to production 
Much as I hate to say so, one real 
burden in our business and businesses 
in general today is the expense of 
men high up on the payroll whose 
remuneration is measured by seniority 
or number of years in service rather 
than by what they are actually doing 
right now. In normal times one would 
be considered hard-boiled to relieve 
such a situation, but these are not nor- 
mal times and we had to face the facts. 
We had to reorganize the sales staft 
so that it could keep up with high- 
speed production and be in the mood 
to jump from one change to another 
at a moment's notice. 

As the nucleus of a 70-miles-an- 
hour staff we selected men even 
younger than ex-soldiers of the World 
War; men whose business experience 
was not more than four or five years, 
who were hardly interested in stories 
of the past and more or less bored 
by dreams of the future, but thorough- 
ly enthusiastic about the job at hand 
Such men not only fit in better with 
the high-speed selling of today but 
can be hired for less money. We put 
these youngsters on the firing line 
and fitted some of the older men into 
the background as best we could. 

This action was, of course, in direct 
refutation of the old theory that per- 
sonality plays one of the most 
important roles in selling and that a 
natural-born salesman is a great asset 
almost regardless of his age and at- 
titude toward current conditions. It 
is my firm belief, based on long ex- 
perience, that the ideas behind a 
product are more important in the 
successful selling of a product today 
than salesmen with powerful personal- 
ities. The powerful personality can 
only contact a comparatively few pros- 
pects or customers at best. But ideas 
properly carried through can be made 
to contact thousands. Besides, the 
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salesman with a powerful personality 
is often misunderstood, whereas a 
properly functioning idea never is. 

The new younger men didn’t know 
things couldn’t be done so they went 
ahead and accomplished them. They 
have fitted in well. As an illustration: 
We were seeking an interview with 
a buyer for a big chain store organiza- 
tion. We learned that the only pos- 
sibility of seeing him for weeks was 
on the very day we received informa- 
tion that he was then in his office in 
New York City. A veteran salesman, 
thinking in terms of 1929 or before, 
would have said there was no chance 
to make the contact. One of the 
younger men jumped into a plane at 
Boston and flew to New York. The 
buyer saw him and an introductory 
order obtained at that time has re- 
sulted in this chain buying more than 
400,000 pounds of cookies. 

Let me cite another example to show 
how the idea is being carried through. 
Within 200 miles of our factory in 
Cambridge, just across the river from 
Boston, we have 125 special accounts 
which buy large quantities of our 
cookies. Previous to 1929 it took a 
staff of salesmen four weeks to visit 
them all personally. How different 
the picture now! With the coopera- 
tion of the telephone company we 
have strung a private telephone line 
to our office, connected, of course, with 
the place of business of each of these 
125 concerns. Now a man covers 
them frequently in one working day, 
and in a single series of calls orders 
from as many as 82 out of the 125 
accounts have been obtained. The 
method not only has speeded up but 
has increased sales to these accounts. 

But the saving in time and expense 
is only part of the story. When each 
customer is called, if he has any 
criticism to make of a product, de- 
livery service or any other matter, he 
gives it. Immediate action is taken 
te right the matter. No waiting two 
or three days for a letter from the 
customer to arrive or for a salesman 
to report the complaint when he 
reaches the office a week or two Jater. 

One of the greatest advantages of the 
many provided by this hookup is its 
help in introducing a new product. 
When a new product is being offered, 
1 sit beside the salesman and listen to 
his talks. If a customer suggests that 
something is wrong with the product, 
its package, the way deliveries are 
planned or some other detail, I record 
the information at once. As a rule 
the trouble is corrected within an hour 
or two. Quite different from the old 
scheme of things where a defect might 
exist for several months before it was 
discovered and remedied! 


BUSINESS DAY 
-COAST TO COAST - 
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JuNE 15TH marked one of the greatest strides forward in transcontinental 
passenger service! 


On that day American Airways, Inc., placed in operation a night 
plane service between Dallas and Los Angeles, making it possible for a 
passenger to travel from New York to Los Angeles or San Diego with 
the lapse of a single business day! 

The trip from New York starts by train, via the New York Central 
to Cleveland, or the Pennsylvania to Columbus, connecting direct with 
the American Airways plane at either point. Then straight to Dallas; 
a delicious dinner: and on to Los Angeles or San Diego, with stops to 
receive or discharge passengers at intermediate stations. 

The planes have long, comfortable chairs, adjustable for sleep. 
Individual shaded lights afford privacy. Running water and toilet facil- 
ities. Every comfort is provided, including meals and refreshment aloft. 
Two-way radio control and all proved aids to navigation make this one 
of the most delightful forms of transportation. 


*NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES 


New York: Columbus (plane) ........ Lv. 9.10 A. M. 
Pennsylvania R.R. ......Lv.6.05 P.M. Dallas (night plane) ...... Lv. 8.00 P. M. 
New York Central R.R...Lv.6.15 P.M. San Diego ................4 Ar. 7.00 A. M. 

Cleveland (plane) ........ EviS0@A.M: LowAndeles .....c.ccccceal Ar. 7.13 A. M. 


The eastbound schedule is equally advantageous. Leaving Los Angeles or San Diego 
by evening plane, you arrive in Dallas for breakfast, then on to Cleveland or Colum- 
bus, connecting with overnight trains arriving in New York the following morning. 
Principal intermediate stops: Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Little 
Rock, Texarkana, Ft. Worth, Abilene, Big Spring, El Paso, Douglas, Tucson, Phoenix, 
El Centro. 
*Boston, Montreal, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans 
and other principal cities provide direct connections with this Coast-to-Coast schedule. 


Inquire: All travel agents, hotels, Postal Telegraph, Western Union, call or write. 


AMERICAN 
AIRWAYS. Ine. 


COAST TO COAST—CANADA TO THE GULF 
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These most valuable booklets of the month 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


Analysis of Population of the Northwest 
and Electrical Survey. The Farmer has 
taken the 1930 U. S. Census figures for 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Western Wisconsin and Northern Iowa, 
and broken them down into urban and 
rural populations. A chart shows the 


percentage of population on farms, in cities 
of 50,000 and over, in those of 10,000 to 
50,000, 5,000 to 10,000, 2,500 to 5,000 and 
under 2,500 population. 

The pages on population distribution are 
by way of being an introduction to the 
survey of electrical equipment of farm 
patrons of the Northern States Power Com- 
pany. Percentage of persons interviewed 
owning various types of electrical equip- 
ment is given, as well as number owning 
specific makes of each type. 


A Modern Publishing Formula. Modern 
Magazines have devised a “modern media 
test’ suitable for analyzing the values of any 
magazine as an advertising medium. It in- 
cludes the consideration of such factors as 
characteristics and quantity of circulation, 
distribution, readers, rates and trend of 
lineage gain or loss in first quarter of 1932 
over first quarter of 1931. Follows an 
application of the standard test to the 
Modern Magazines and reproductions of 
half a hundred advertisements from one 
issue of Modern Magazines, showing the 
types of appeal directed to Modern audi- 
ences. 


San Francisco—The West's Most Concen- 
trated Market. The San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin offers an eighty-eight-page book 
devoted to a newspaper and = market 
analysis of San Francisco and Northern 
California. 

Do you know how San Francisco ranks in 
population, as compared with the country’s 
other large cities? In point of wholesale 
trade? Retail business? Retail sales per 
capita? Number of income tax returns? 
The answers to these questions present a 
very illuminating picture of the relative 
wealth of the San Francisco market. In- 
formation on electric power, railroad 
service, finance, diversification of industry, 
etc., is provided as additional indices of 
the merit of the market. Elaborately illus- 
trated with photographs and maps. After 
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a careful cross-section of San Francisco, the 
survey proceeds to an analysis of Northern 
California, with maps, charts and tabula- 
tions showing the distribution of various 
market factors—population, wealth, trade 
opportunity, retail outlets, etc., and the dis- 
tribution and coverage of daily newspaper 
citculations in each of the Northern Cali- 
fornia trading areas. 


Van De Mark Leaves Health-O 


Curtis W. Van De Mark has sold his 
interest in the Health-O Quality Products 
Company, Cincinnati, to Sidney F. Mills, 
Henry A. Marks, Frederick W. Stix and 
Dolph Harteveld. The company distributes 
through agents a line of nearly 300 house 
hold products direct to consumers. 


Hartford. For the purpose of demonstrat- — 


ing the importance of the Hartford area in th PA 


the industrial world, the Hartford Times 
provides a list of the manufacturing con- “WASHINGTON’S FOREMOST HOTEL: 


cerns and products in Hartford County. 
Also contains an aerial view of the busi- 
ness section of Hartford. 


@ Located on renowned 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Convenient to all govern- 
ment departments, shop- 
ping district, 


@ Willard cuisine is world- 
famous, its service incompar- 


able, and the rates most 
reasonable. 


Standard Market Data for Chicago, Ill. 
The Chicago Tribune prepared this survey 
in conformity with Standard Market Data 
and Newspaper Data forms of the Bureau 
of Advertising, A. N. P. A., and the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies. 
An analysis of population and standard of 
living is given, with such indices as single- 
family homes, flats, apartments, telephones, 
passenger car registrations, radios, elec- 
tricity, bank deposits, income tax returns, 
manufacturing establishments, number of 
wage earners, wages, and value of prod- 
ucts. General descriptive material, trans- 
portation information and a breakdown of 
industries, and wholesale and retail outlets 
is included. 


Single rooms $4.00 and up 


ih Double rooms 6.00 and up 
e 
77 LLARD 


Frank S. Hight 
President 
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Thrifty Advertising. “Many a_ business 
man is asking himself this question: ‘How 
can we economize on our advertising with- 
out lessening sales effort without 
losing effectiveness?’”’ One answer to this 
question may be found in the American 
Writing Paper Company’s portfolio called 
“Thrifty Advertising,” in which are dis- 
cussed practical methods for effecting 
economies in paper stock, mailing lists, 
length of copy, colored inks, plate and 
bindery costs, etc. Examples of book 
jackets, house organs, catalogues, booklets, 
envelope enclosures, package inserts, mail- 
ing labels, etc., are included to show how 
much advertising effectiveness can be 
achieved at a minimum of expenditure. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—BANK SALESMEN FOR’ THE 
famous FLAT LAY ROLL RING BINDER, also a 
full line of Pass Books and Check Covers for banks. 
The Pass Book and Check Cover Company, 232 
Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and, qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a thor- 


SALES PROMOTION oughly organized service of recognized standing 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM and reputation through which preliminaries are 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- | negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 


cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We | indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 


submitted a sales program capable of national ex- enee. j : : 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- | Client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
Established twenty- 


wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 


ale : and present position protected. 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 


paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. | WO years. Send only name and address for details. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co.|R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, Buff 

N. Y. uffalo, N. Y. 
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WLW Does Pull! 


Our Clients PROVE IT DOES 


What better proof could be offered? In our new, 
72-page portfolio we show letters from advertisers 
telling how WLW has helped their businesses. We 
believe that WLW can be of great assistance in 
solving similar problems for you. The charts, 
figures and illustrations shown will give you a 


complete idea of the benefits of WLW. 


This interesting portfolio will be sent to advertising 
and sales executives, on request. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr.. President CINCINNATI 


‘CET THE STorY! 


The ceaseless search for significant 
mews sent a Chicago Tribune man into 
forbidden. Afghanistan for an interview 
with King Amanullah. Afghanistan was 
a closed country, the King was besieged 
by fanatical Moslem rebels who would 
kill a Christian on sight. But the 
Tribune “got the story” at first hand. 


To “get the story” from Abd-el-Krim 
during the Riffian rebellion a Tribune 
man ran a naval blockade of twelve 
Spanish warships, was caught between 
trenches under murderous fire. But he 
“got the story” and brought Abd-el 
Krim’s peace terms to de Rivera, Span- 
ish dictator, and to Tribune readers. 


The world recognizes Tribune suprem- 
acy in “getting the story.” That’s why 


17 European papers buy European news 
from the Tribune, why 27 newspapers in 
this country lease 20,000 miles of wire 
direct from the Tribune office to theirs, 
why many more American newspapers 
buy Tribune news regularly. 

“Get the story. Get it right. Get it first. 
Spare no cost or effort.” _That’s the enter- 
prising spirit that goes with Chicago Trib- 
une newsmen and women round the world. 
More than 11,000 writers contributed to 
the Tribune last year. It carried more 
pictures than any other news publication. 

The Tribune’s enterprise in getting the 
news and fearlessness in presenting it 
makes this newspaper an authority with 
readers. It has earned the confidence 
and whole-hearted support of Chicago 


and the midwest. That’s why the Trib- 
une penetrates every income level and 
has 61 per cent more circulation than 
any other Chicago daily paper, over 
167,000 more in city and suburbs than 
the next daily paper, and why it is the 
only daily paper covering all of the rich, 
compact Chicago market. 


That’s also why experienced advertis- 
ers who are looking for more than sur- 
face representation in Chicago say: 
“After all, if you’re not in the Tribune, 
you're not in Chicago.” Let a Tribune 
representative tell you how Marshall 
Field, General Motors, General Foods, 
and other leading advertisers have made 


their way successfully in this great mar- 
ket. 


“IF YOU'RE NOT IN THE TRIBUNE, YOU'RE NOT IN CHICAGO” 


Eastern Adv. Office 
NEW YORK 
220 E. 42nd St. 


Southern Adv. Office 


1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 


ATLANTA 


New England Adv. Office 
BOSTON 
718 Chamber of Com. Bldg. 


Western Adv. Office 
SAN FRANCISCO 
820 Kohl Bldg. 


